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PANINI AND THE PANINIYAS 


PauLt THIEME 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


prajna vivekam labhate 

bhinnair dgamadarsanaih 

kiyad va sakyam unnetum 

svatarkam anudhavata 
Viakyapadiya 2. 492 


1. IN THE sHORT avant-propos to his La Gram- 
maire de Panini traduite ... (Paris, 1948-54), 
Louis Renou invites us to consider his work as a 
complete translation of Purusottamadeva’s (12th 
century) Bhasavrtti, supplemented, where neces- 
sary, by the Kasika (7th century) and divested of 
what he calls “ quelques développements trop sco- 
lastiques.” This definition contains certain impli- 
cations, which, though evident to the specialist, 
might nevertheless be made explicit—in view of 
the likelihood of the translation being used largely 
by scholars who are not specialists : 


1. Renou’s translation does not accept any in- 
terpretations given by modern scholars in de- 
liberate dissent from the “traditional ” explana- 
tions, nor does it contain any discussions of, or 
references to, them. 


2. It rests on a text of Panini’s grammar which, 
in a number of details, represents not the oldest 
accessible, but a provably later form. 


3. By suppressing “some over-scholastic de- 
velopments ”* it does not give an accurate idea of 
the interpretations of the Bhasavrtti or the Kasika ; 
rather, it contains a strong element of subjective 
choice. 


4. It gives—within the limits stated—the inter- 
pretation of only a few (two) indigenous commen- 
taries, which seem, moreover, chosen not for their 
intrinsic merit, but for their apparent—though 
largely delusive—simplicity. 


*IT am not quite sure whether I interpret correctly 
the sense of the phrase “développements trop scolasti- 
ques.” I have taken it as: “ interpretative developments 
that owe their existence to an excessive fondness for 
scholastic quibbling.” But perhaps it is meant as: 
“interpretative developments that contain too many ele- 
ments of a scholastic order.” In this second case it 
would perhaps be better to render the expression by: 
“too scholastic developments.” The question is, how- 
ever, of no real significance for my argument. 





2. It would not be worth while to make these 
points clear by examples. They must be obvious to 
Renou himself, and they will quickly become so to 
anybody who tries to make a serious study of 
Panini with the help of Renou’s rendering and 
notes. The following discussions have a different 
aim. They raise questions of principle: Is it at all 
advisable to translate Panini under those implied 
reservations? Can we look on the “indigenous 
tradition ” as a safe guide—at least to a consider- 
able extent—and what is its true relation to 
Panini? Are we playing a futile game when try- 
ing to interpret his grammar independently of 
what Bhasavrtti and Kasika say? 

These questions have a general bearing on our 
conception of the development of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. I have, consequently, endeavoured to remain 
understandable also to the non-specialists. Even 
so, I must ask them for patience and willingness 
to cooperate. The food that Panini and the Pani- 
niyas serve us is rich and substantial, by no device 
can it be turned into a pap. Those who have 
strong teeth and a good digestion may sit down: 
they will enjoy it. 


I 


3. In defining the function of the first case 
(nominative) ending, Panini says: 


2.3.46 pratipadikarthalingaparimadnavacanamatre 
prathama. 


If we were asked about the function of the 
nominative, we should, probably, answer: “ It is 
the case of the grammatical subject.” * For Panini 
there exists no grammatical category that would 
correspond to the concept “subject.” * 


*Cp. for example Schwyzer-Debrunner, Griechische 
Grammatik II (Miinchen 1950) 56: “ Der Nominativ be- 
zeichnet das grammatische Subjekt.” He who should put 
the obviously unexpected question: What is a gram- 
matical subject? would have little hope to get a better 
answer than: What appears in the nominative. See 
below § 10 note 6. 

* Incidentally, the concepts of “ grammatical subject ” 
and “predicate” are likewise unknown to Dionysios 
Thrax and Apollonios Dyskolos: Wilhelm Schulze, 
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The chief functions of the endings of the oblique 
case-forms, with the exception of the genitive 
(2. 3.50), are: to indicate the relation of a given 
concept, denoted by the nominal stem (prdatipa- 
dika), to a given action, denoted by the root of, 
say, a finite verb-form (tin). 

A given nominal stem may name, for example, 
the karman of an action, that is, the most im- 
mediate aim of the agent (1.4.49). To indicate 
this fact would be the function of the second case 
(accusative) ending (2.3.2): odanam pacati: the 
ricegruel (odana) is meant to be understood as the 
karman of the action, denoted by the element pac- 
* cook.’ 

Or the nominal stem may name, for example, 
the kartr of an action, that is, the agent (1. 4. 54). 
To indicate this fact would be the function of the 
third case (instrumental) ending: Devadattena 
pacyate: Devadatta is meant to be understood as 
the kartr of the action, denoted by the element 
pac- ‘ cook.’ 


4. But there is a strict condition: a case ending 
that has such a function is added only if this 
function is not already expressed by some other 
element of the sentence, for instance by the ending 
of a finite verb (2.3.1). 

That means: The form pacyate, besides denot- 
ing the action of cooking, indicates by some of its 
elements the karman: -ya- indicates it in a general 
way (3. 1. 67), -te narrows the indication down to 
a singular (1. 4.102, 22) and a third person (1. 4. 
101, 109), that is: when hearing the form pacyate 
we know that the karman of the action is a general 
concept or a single representative of a general con- 
cept, and that it is neither the speaker nor the one 
addressed by him. To convey more about this kar- 
man, Which up to a certain point is already de- 
fined, it has to be named by a nominal stem 
(pratipadika), which now appears in the nomina- 
tive, the accusative being excluded by definition. 

The form pacati, again, besides denoting the 
action, indicates the kartr: -a- indicates it in a 
general way (3.1.68), -i narrows the indication 
down to a singular and a third person. To convey 
more about the /artr, it has to be named by a 
nominal stem, which now appears in the nomina- 
tive, the instrumental being excluded by definition. 
Kleine Schriften (Gottingen, 1935), 4 = Vom Altertum 
zur Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1919, 1921), 124ff., 138 ff. 
Wrong on this point Leonard Bloomfield, Language 
(New York, 1933), 5. 
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5. Now we might think that in order to name 
a concept that is already indicated by the endings 
of a finite verb-form, it would be sufficient to pro- 
nounce just the nominal stem (pratipadika), whose 
function is to convey a meaning (artha: 1.2.45). 
But beside the nominal stem there is also the 
nominative ending: odana-s, Devadatta-s. What is 
its function ? 

The answer must be: Since the nominative 
ending cannot have the function to indicate the 
role a given concept plays in relation to the action 
denoted by the verb, its function can only be to add 
to the notion, named by the nominal stem, firstly, 
the designation of the gender, which is ascribed to 
the concept: masculine in the case of odana-s and 
Devadatta-s (in contrast to phala-m and kumari) ; 
and, secondly, the designation of the number of 
representatives of the concept: singular in the 
case of odana-s and Devadatta-s (in contrast to 
odanau < *odana-au, odands < *odana-as etc.). 
Thus, it has only those functions that are common 
to all case endings, but none of those that dis- 
tinguish accusative, instrumental etc. The shortest 
formulation would be: 


The nominative ending is added when there is to 
be designated nothing but the gender and the num- 
ber of the nominal stem notion. 


6. Precisely this can be taken to be the sense of 
Panini’s definition, 2. 3. 46, if we decide to analyze 
his compound as: pratipadikdrthasya linge ca part- 
mdnavacane caiva, as is perfectly legitimate gram- 
matically, and if we assume that parimdnavacana- 
is a comprehensive term for ekavacana “ singular,” 
dvivacana ‘dual’ and bahuvacana ‘ plural.’ . We 
may further support this by pointing out that 
samkhydparimana in Pan. 5.2.41 means “ mea- 
sure of number ” = “ numerical amount,” and in- 
ferring, again perfectly legitimately, that pari- 
mdnavacana- may mean literally: “expression of 
amount.” This was shown long ago by J. S. 
Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax (Leyden, 1886), p. 26, 
note 1. 


7. There is only one argument that could be 
adduced against it: the conception of the meaning 
of Panini’s rule as held by the indigenous “ tradi- 
tion.” 

Let us look at this conception somewhat more 
closely, trying to analyze the view which the oldest 
sources of the tradition of the Paniniyas, Katya- 
yana (4th? century B.c.) and Pataiijali (2nd cen- 
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tury B.c.), took with regard to the sense of Pan. 
2.3.46. If I considered it in any way possible to 
understand what Kasika and Bhasavrtti say, with- 
out understanding Katyayana and Patafijali,* I 
should gladly renounce this task. For such an 
analysis is by no means easy. 


8. As is well known,° neither Katyayana nor 
Patafijali gives a simple explanation of a wording 
of Panini’s. Both, usually, do nothing but investi- 
gate the question whether a given formulation of 
Panini ought to be changed, or supplemented, or 
altogether replaced by a different one. We are left 
to infer their idea of the meaning of Panini’s 
phrasing from the points raised by them in their 
critical discussion, which is all the more difficult 
since their mode of expression is often so terse 
that we are compelled to gauge, again by often 
complicated inferences, the motives underlying 
their objections against, or their defense of, 
Panini’s formulation.® But the case is not, ] main- 
tain, by any means hopeless. Especially Pataijali 
makes up for his brevity, to an appreciable degree, 
by the sharp-edged accuracy of his expression * and 
the strict consistency of his thinking. 


9. As to Katyayana’s varttika on Pan. 2. 3. 46, 
it is perfectly understandable and makes excellent 
sense if interpreted on the assumption that he con- 
strued the rule in the same way as Speijer did. 
This assumption is even highly probable. As we 
shall see later on, Patafijali must have construed 
it differently, in the way the later Paininiyas and 
Renou do. It is this construction that results in 
certain difficulties, which Patafjali has to clear up 
and remove by what Renou might call “ développe- 
ment scolastique,” if not “ trop scolastique.” Some 
of these difficulties are so obvious and of such a 
serious character that it is hard to imagine, Katya- 
yana should not have noticed, and consequently 


“Cp. Bernhard Geiger, “ Mahibhisya zu Panini VI, 
4.22 und 132,” Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften Wien (SAWW), Bd. 160, Abh. 8 (1908), 9. 

5Since Franz Kielhorn, Kdtydyana and Patanjali 
(Bombay, 1876). Cp. also B. Geiger, SAWW 1908, 3-9 
and passim. 

*Cp. P. Thieme, “ Bhasya zu varttika 5 zu Panini 
1.1.9,” Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
Gottingen (N@GGW), Neue Folge Band 1 Nr. 5 (1935) 
181, 187. 

*Heinrich Liiders, Philologica Indica (Géttingen 
1940) 411: “Ein Patafijali ist oft kurz in seiner Aus- 
drucksweise, aber immer haarscharf.” 


commented on, them, if he had construed as 
Patafijali did. 

Katyayana’s first two varttikas raise the ques- 
tion whether Panini’s definition must be supple- 
mented by the addition of a further term, and they 
deny it. 


10. The motivating thought underlying Katya- 
yana’s deliberation may be stated thus: 

In a sentence like Devadattah pacati the nomi- 
native ending (-s) really does not add to the 
nominal stem notion (Devadatta-) anything but a 
reference to its gender and number, its role as 
agent being expressed (abhihita) already by the 
ending (-a-ti) of the verb-form and thus, by defi- 
nition (2.3.1, above §4) not having to be ex- 
pressed again by a case ending—whereas the 
“number ” may be expressed twice, there being no 
rule of Panini’s to prevent it. Tlowever, in a sen- 
tence like virah purusah “the (= a particular) 
servant is a hero,” we have conveyed not only two 
notions (vira- and purusa-) and their gender and 
number (by the ending -s), but also an additional 
idea, the idea of identification : we understand that 
the purusa- has the characteristics of a vira-. Since 
Panini, in his definition, has said explicitly that 
the first case ending is used “only ” (-mdtre) to 
designate the gender and the number of a nominal 
stem, we should have to add—to do justice to the 
nominal sentences—that the nominative ending is 
also added to a nominal stem, if there are two 
concepts identified. Hence it must be said: 


vartt. pratipadikarthalingaparimanavacanamatre 
prathamdlaksane padasamdnadhikaranya upasam- 
khyanam adhikatvat 


“To the definition (laksana) of the first case 
ending as [designating] nothing else but the gen- 
der and the number of the nominal stem notion, 
the addition [that the nominative ending appears 


* It is somewhat analogous when we add to the defini- 
tion of the nominative as the case of the subject the 
statement that it is also used as a predicate. Cp. for 
example Schwyzer-Debrunner, Griech. Gramm, II 64, 
where the definition given on page 56 (cp. above § 3 note 
1) is replaced by the statement: “... der Nominativ 
der Kasus des grammatischen Subjekts und des Pridi- 
kats im Nominalsatz .. .” From which, incidentally, it 
becomes obvious that the concept “grammatical sub- 
ject ” cannot be defined even in tautological terms. I am 
seriously of the opinion that it is worthless for the 
linguist. If I use the term “subject,” I mean it in a 
strictly logical sense as that term of a (logical) proposi- 
tion about which something is affirmed or denied. 
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also], when there are inflected words (pada) that 
refer to the same (samdna) substrate (adhikarana) 
(that is: in a nominal sentence, where what we 
call ‘subject’ and ‘ predicate’ refer to the same 
concept under different names, in our case: viras 
and purusas refer to the same person), because 
there is something additional (adhika) [not only 
just the names of the two concepts and the desig- 
nation of their number and gender, namely the 
idea of identification].” 


11. Patafjali (1. 461. 25-462. 2)° gives a clear, 
if terse, explanation: 


[Paraphrase (vakyddhydhdra), 1. part:] “To 
the definition given in Pan. 2. 3. 46 there must be 
made an addition [which justifies the appearance 
of the first case ending], when there are inflected 
words that refer to the same substrate. 

[Example (udaharana) :] “virah purusah. 

[Question, indicating objection (aksepa) :] “ But 
for what reason does [the appearance of the first 
ease ending] not correctly result [from Panini’s 
definition } ? 

[Conciliation of qualms (samddhana) by para- 
phrase, 2. part:] “Because there is something 
additional. 

[Explanation:] “The [appearance of] the first 
case ending would incorrectly not result (na 
prapnott) because of the thought (iti krtva): The 
nominal stem notion [of purusa- in the nominative 
purusas] has been added to. 

“ How has it been added to? 

“The characteristics of [the concept] vira- 
(viratvam) [are added] to [the concept] purusa-.” 


12. In his second varttika Katyayana with- 
draws his proposal. His motivating thought may 
be stated thus: 


While it is true that in a nominal sentence 
there is contained “something additional ” to the 
gender and number of the two nominal stem 
notions, namely the idea of identification, we are 
not compelled to believe that this idea is conveyed 
by any one particular element of the word-forms, 
such as the nominative ending, we may, rather, 
assume that it is conveyed by the construction of 
the sentence. Pinini’s grammar, however, being 


* References to the Mahibhisya are given always ac- 
cording to volume (Roman figures) page and line of 
Kielhorn’s edition. Three arabic figures always refer to 
Pinini according to adhydya, pada and rule. 


defined as sabddinusdsana “ an instruction in [the 
formation of] word-forms,” its title being: “ atha 
Sabdanusasanam ” (cp. Mahadbhdsya I. 1.1), is not 
concerned with sentences. Hence Katyayana for- 
mulates : 

vartt. 2 na va vakyarthatvat 


“Or, rather, [the addition proposed in vartt. 1 
need] not [be made], because [the ‘ something ad- 
ditional ’] is [a function of] the sense of the sen- 
tence [and not of any element of the word-forms].” 

It is evident that to the abstract noun: vakydr- 
thatva- we have to supply the subjective genitive: 
adhikasya. Thus already Pantafijali, who explains 
the expression vdkydrthatva-: yad atraidhikyam 
vakyarthah sah “That which in this sentence 
[virah purusah] constitutes the ‘something addi- 
tional,’ that is the sense of the sentence.” 


13. The following vartt.s of Katyayana (3-8) 
investigate the question, whether it would be possi- 
ble to replace Panini’s definition of the function of 
the nominative ending by altogether different, sim- 
pler ones. Since the discussion of these possibili- 
ties does not contribute anything to the question 
we are trying to answer: How did Katyayana con- 
struct and interpret Panini’s rule? we need not go 
into that, interesting as it is. 


14. Rather, we turn to Patanjali. His discus- 
sions can be understood only on the assumptions: 

1. that he construed pratipadikairtha- — not as 
the first member of a tatpurusa, to be taken as 
representative of a genitive, as Speijer and, pre- 
sumably, Katyayana did, but—as the first member 
of a dvandva, and 

2. that he did not understand parimanavacana- 
to be an expression for “number,” but analyzed 
it, again, as a dvandva: parimdna- “measure” 
and vacana- “ number.” 

His conception of the rule would, then, have to 
be paraphrased: “ A first case ending [is added to 
a nominal stem], if there is [to be designated] 
nothing but the nominal stem notion, the gender, 
the measure, the number.” 


15. Even from this carefully worded paraphrase 
there seems only a very little step to the belief that 
Panini wanted the nominative ending to designate 
the “nominal stem notion.” Renou: “Les dé- 
sinences du premier cas (= Nom.) valent seule- 
ment pour exprimer * le sens du théme nominal 

..” T maintain with Speijer, Syntax, p. 26: n. 1, 
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that “that interpretation cannot be right.” It is 
evident that the “nominal stem notion,” the 
pratipadikartha, is expressed by the nominal stem: 
is the artha of the pratipadika, and not of the 
nominative ending. But I disagree with both 
Renou and Speijer, when they impute this inter- 
pretation to the Kasika. The paraphrase of the 
Kasika runs: prdtipadikarthamdatre lingamatre 
parimanamatre vacanamatre prathama vibhaktir 
bhavati “The first case ending comes into exis- 
tence (bhavati), when [there is present: sati] 
nothing but the nominal stem notion, nothing but 
the gender, nothing but the measure, nothing but 
the number.” Frankly, I do not know of any 
Pininiya who would have expressed himself in 
such a way as to oblige us to understand that he 
imagined the nominative ending to “express the 
nominal stem notion.” 


16. Before diving into some of the grammatical 
technicalities and logical subtleties of Patanjali’s 
discussion, we should, I think, ask a rather obvious 
question: Did Patafijali, that great master of 
grammar, that virtuoso in the art of interpreta- 
tion, not realize that pratipadikartha- may most 
simply and easily be explained as the first member 
of a tatpurusa? Was he actually less perceptive 
than Speijer? Why does he take the trouble to 
justify pratipadikartha- as the first member of a 
dvandva, which, as we shall see presently, is an 
arduous task indeed—if it is not necessary? 


Asking the question almost means answering it. 
It is Patafijali’s chief concern to explore whether 
there are in Panini’s formulations any superfluous 
terms and, if possible, to show that there are none. 
Now, if we understand Panini as speaking of “ the 
gender (liiga-) of a nominal stem notion,” he 
must, from Patajijali’s point of view, be considered 
as voluble: there is nothing else but a concept 
named by a pratipadika (and a noun in 7 and @) 
that can have a linga.’® Pratipadikdrtha- as the 
firs; member of a tatpurusa qualifying linga- 
would seem altogether superabundant and without 
any special purpose in a work where, according to 


10The feminine nouns in -~z (#7) and -a@ (dp) are 
technically not pratipadika according to Pan. 1.2. 45. 
Actually they are often treated as such, which leads to 
the establishing of paribhisa 71 (on which ep. Kielhorn’s 
edition and translation of the Paribhisendusekhara). 
If we retain the term pratipadika- in our rule, it must 
comprise the nouns in -i and -@ anyway, as Nagojibhatta 
on Kaiyata on Patafijali I. 461.2 points out. 





Pataijali (1. 39. 11-12), it is asakyam varnendpy 
anarthakena bhavitum “impossible that even a 
sound be without purpose.” 

This is so obvious, as anybody familiar with 
Patanjali’s way of viewing Panini’s grammar will 
readily admit, that Patafjali need not discuss it. 
He opens his discussion, as it were, only on the 
second level. He tries to retain the term prati- 
padikartha- in the formulation by pointing out 
that it can be shown to serve a purpose, if it is 
taken as the first member of a dvandva and not as 
the first, qualifying, term of a tatpurusa, as we 
might naturally be inclined to construe it. Hence 
his first question (1.461.2) pratipadikadrihagra- 
hanam** kimartham: “Which purpose has the 
term pratipadikartha- [in Pan. 2. 3.46], [since it 
cannot have the unnecessary purpose of qualifying 
linga- ete.].” 


17. His answer: uccair nicair ity atrapi yatha 
syat “[The term pratipadikartha- has the purpose] 


™ Kielhorn’s edition: prdtipadikagrahanam, Kaiyata 
(commentary on the next sentence) mentions our read- 
ing: athavd lingagrahandt sarvatra prathama sidhyatiti 
prasnah.ata eva “ pratipadikdrthagrahanam kimartham ” 
iti kvacit pdthah “Or rather: the question [of Patai- 
jali] has been put [not for the reason I explained be- 
fore, but] with the idea (iti): ‘Since the expression 
litga- has been used, the first case termination results 
everywhere [where it occurs] correctly [hence there is 
no purpose in using the expression pratipadikdrtha-].’ 
Precisely because of this [sense of the question] there 
exists in certain manuscripts [which I do not follow] 
the reading: prdtipadikdrthagrahanam kimartham.” 

There are several reasons for preferring Kaiyata’s 
second reading: 

1. Patafijali discusses the purpose of each term of the 
definition. Should he have skipped artha-? 

2. Patafijali’s next sentence can most naturally be 
understood as an answer to a question as to the purpose 
of the expression prdtipadikdrtha-, but not of the ex- 
pression pratipadika-. 

3. It can easily be explained how a reading prati- 
padikagrahanam could come into existence: Later 
scholars must have noticed that even if we accept Pataii- 
jali’s justification for pratipadikdrtha-, we may still ask, 
why Panini did not simply say artha-, since there can 
only be meant the artha of a pratipadika (and -ni and 
-ip), all case endings being joined unto a pritipadika 
{and -nri and -@p) according to 4.1.1, 2. 

The reading pratipadikagrahanam is an obvious case 
of Patafijali’s method in scrutinizing Panini having been 
used against himself. The shorter reading prevailed 
because it seemed more ingenious, its difficulty, which 
consists in its irreconcilability with the following an- 
swer, being circumvented by interpretative devices, for 
which I refer to Kaiyata on Pataiijali’s question. 
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that there be [recognizable a ‘ first case ending’ as 
having been joined to a nominal stem] also in this 
case: uccais ‘high’ and nicais ‘low’ [if these 
indeclinables are used as qualifications of a noun 
with a nominative ending].” 

There follows a question, which everybody would 
ask: kim punar atra prathamaya prarthyate “ But 
what is meant to be obtained by [recognizing] a 
first case ending [to have been joined to a nominal 
stem] in this case? ” 

Answer: padatvam: That [the words uwccais and 
nicais] may be [called] ‘ pada’.” 

18. This needs some comment. According to 
Pan. 1.1.37, weeais and nicais are called avyaya 
“ indeclinable,” according to 1. 2. 45, they are also 
called pratipadika “nominal stem.’ But if they 
were only nominal stems, certain rules given for 
linguistic elements that are called pada “ finished 
words” would not apply, e.g. the substitution of 
a visarjaniya (h) for their finishing s before cer- 
tain consonants and in pausa. Hence we want 
them to be called not only pratipadika, but also 
pada. This result can technically be obtained if 
we add a case ending to them—as we may to any 
pratipadika according to Pain. 4.1.1—and con- 
sider this to have disappeared according to Pan. 
2.4.82 (avyaydt ... supah [luk: 2.4.58]). For 
now we can call them pada according to Pan. 
1. 4. 14, since we learn from Pan. himself that in 
the disappearance of a suffix there remains its 
function (1. 1.62 pratyayalope pratyayalaksanam), 
that is in our case: even after the case ending of 
an indeclinable has disappeared, this latter must 
still be considered to terminate in a case ending. 


19. But there arises a question: Is it not possi- 
ble to call wecais and nicais “ pada,” without rec- 
ognizing them to terminate in precisely a nomina- 
tive ending? If so, it would not be necessary to 
retain the expression pratipadikartha- in Panini’s 
rule, as it would be without purpose. 

This is conveyed by the objection Pataijali 
raises in his next sentence: naitad asti. sasthydtra 
padatvam bhavisyati “ This (that the words uccais 
and nicais may be called pada) is not [the purpose 
of the term pratipadikartha-]. They might be 
called pada by [considering them to terminate in] 
the sixth case ending.” 

In phrasings like: wecair gramah “a village 
[situated] high up,” nicair graimah “a village 
[situated] low down,” uccais and nicais are qualifi- 


cations (visesana). To designate this role of a 
word is one of the functions of the sixth (genitive) 
case ending, understood to be included in Panini’s 
definition 2.3.50 sasthi sese “the sixth case end- 
ing [is joined to a nominal stem], if there is [to 
be designated] anything else [but the functions de- 
fined in the preceding rules],” as is clear already 
from vartt. 3 on Pan. 2.3.50. Hence we are en- 
titled to consider wccais and nicais as terminating 
in a genitive ending, which has disappeared (2. 4. 
82), and to call them pada (1.4.14). We, then, 
do not require the expression pratipadikartha- in 
Panini 2. 3. 46. 


20. Patafjali, admitting the correctness of this 
view, has to look for a reason why wccais and nicais 
should be considered as terminating specifically in 
a first case ending. And he finds it. Trium- 
phantly, as it were, rejoicing that he can maintain 
Panini’s formulation, he states his final view 
(siddhanta) : ™* 

idam tarhi prayojanam: grima uccais te svam, 
grama uccais tava svam. “ sapirvayah prathamaya 
vibhasa” (Pan. 8.1.26) ity esa vidhir yatha syat. 


“The following, then, is the purpose [of the 
term pratipadikartha- in Pan. 2.3. 46]: [it is used 
in order to enable us to consider uccais and nicais 
as terminating in a first case ending] so that there 
may be [applicable] Pan. 2.3.46 [to a phrasing 
like the following, where we want to be correct in 
both ways of expression]: graéma uccais te svam 
[and] grama uccais tava svam “your property is 
the village [situated] high up.” 


21. The overwhelming majority of the Pani- 
niyas has accepted this view as correct. The 
Kasika, commenting on this part of Panini’s rule, 
says: pratipadikarthamatra uccair nicaih “ [The 
first case ending comes into existence] when there 
is nothing but the nominal stem notion. [Exam- 
ples:] wecais, nicais,’ on which Jinendrabuddhi 
(8th? century) remarks: atra ca prathamayah 
prayojanam “ sapirvayah prathamaya vibhasa (8. 
1.26) ttt vikalpena temayddividhir yatha syat: 
grama uccais te svam, grama uccais tava svam 
“The purpose of [recognizing] a first case termina- 
tion in these [words: uccais and nicais] is that the 
optional substituting of te, me etc. [in place of 
tava, mama etc.] according to Pan. 8. 1. 26 may be 


121Tt is not his final view according to Nagojibhatta: 
ep. below § 22. 
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[possible] etc.” The Siddhanta Kaumudi (17th 
century), in giving instances for the different 
parts of Pan.s rule, likewise starts with uccais, 
nicais: it is not easy to find a commentary that 
would not. Widely as the various authors differ 
when trying to define the content of the concept 
“nominal stem notion” (pratipadikdrtha), on 
which Patafjali is silent,’* there is no disagree- 
ment with regard to the purpose of the expression 
in our rule. 


22. With one notable exception: Nagojibhatta 
(18th century) maintains that what is considered 
by all the others to be the final view of Pataijali 
concerning the purpose of the expression pratipa- 
dika-, is in reality only the opinion of “ one only 
partly acquainted with the truth” (ekadesin).™ 
I, personally, should not advise anybody to attempt 
following Nagojibhatta into his splendid isolation. 
With the first step he would be involved in the 
most tremendous difficulties, against which every- 
thing I have been explaining up to now, and shall 
be explaining further on, is mere child’s play. 
Suffice it to point out that Nagojibhatta derives 
(Uddyota on Pataijali I. 461.7-8) the right to 
consider uccais and nicais, when qualifying a 
nominative, as terminating in a nominative ending 
from a remark made by Pataijali on Pan. 2. 4. 82 
(Pat. I. 498, 11-12), and concludes: evam pratyd- 
khyataprayam pratipadikagrahanam “thus (that 
is, in so far Patanjali’s reason given for the ex- 
pression pratipadika- in 2.3.46 is not his true 
opinion, but only that of an ekadesin) the expres- 
sion pratipadika- [in Pan. 2.3.46] is as good as 
refuted.” All he has to say is, of course, highly 
ingenious—as everybody who has studied his Pari- 
bhasendusekhara with the help of Kielhorn’s trans- 
lation would expect; it is however, not an explana- 
tion of Panini, but rather an investigation into the 
question: What would be a logically and philo- 
sophically correct formulation of Panini’s rule? 
This investigation is tied up with the attempt to 
make out that his, Nagojighatta’s, opinion is also 


7 As Kaiyata, on Patajijali’s second sentence, duly 
points out: prdtipadikdrthas ceha Bhasyakdarena na vi- 
cdritah . .. “ And the [concept] ‘nominal stem notion’ 
has not been deliberated upon by Patafijali here .. .” 

** Uddyota on Patajijali lines 2-4: idam sarvam eka- 
desyuktir ity agre sphutam bhavisyati “ All this is the 
statement of one only partly acquainted with the truth, 
as will become clear further on (by the remarks to be 
made on Patafijali lines 7-8).” 





~ 
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the true opinion of Patanjali though Patafjali has 
not stated it in explicit terms. 


23. Purusottamadeva’s Bhasavrtti, on which 
Renou bases his translation, is certainly not at 
variance with the rest. I shall give a short analy- 
sis of his comment. 

After a remark that the rule 2.3.1 anabhihite 
is no longer in force from now (2.3.46) on, 
Purusottama proceeds to give his own definition 
of the content of the concept pratipadikartha-, 
which is altogether different from that formulated 
by the Kasika, to the insufficiency of which already 
Jinendrabuddhi has drawn attention. Purusot- 
tama: yatrddyi sabdasya vrttih sa pradipadi- 
karthah, Renou: “ Le sens du théme, c’est la fone- 
tion primordiale du mot.” The translation is 
literal enough, yet I doubt whether everybody 
would understand from it what Purusottama really 
wants to say: that a “nominal stem notion ” never 
can contain an element of meaning that is ob- 
servable only in certain contexts. In sentences 
like: simho manavakah “the young brahmin [is] 
a lion,” gaur vahikah “the burden carrier is an 
ox,” the finished words (pada) simhas and 
gaus convey not a “ primary” (ddya), but a “ de- 
rived” (gauna) sense, they really mean “some- 
thing having certain qualities of a lion” and “ of 
an ox.”*® Purusottama implies that we want a 
special ruling for justifying predicative nomina- 
tives in cases like those quoted, as the additional 
element of meaning, observable here, can, accord- 
ing to his definition, not be considered to be part 
of the “ nominal stem notion.” 

I wonder whether Renou himself has fully 
sounded the depths of the implication of Purusot- 
tama’s first instance: urtso drsyatam “ look at the 
tree,” which is as followd: 


According to his philosophical conviction a stem 
like vrksa- denotes the type (akrtt) “tree” (we 
might also say: the idea or notion “tree”). In 


15 Cp. Nagojibhatta, Paribhisendusekhara, ed. Kiel- 
horn p. 15. 6-8, Transl. p. 88. I have replaced Kielhorn’s 
translation of the phrasing gaur vahikah by the ob- 
viously correct one, given to me by Pt. Kamalakanta 
Misra, who explained to me the Paribhasendusekhara in 
winter 1933-34. Cp. also Patafijali 1.354.12 .. . ta- 
dyatha: gaur anubandhyo .. . iti na vahiko, ’nubadhyate 
“... For example: [although we may call a burden 
carrier (vahika) an ox] there is no burden carrier 
slaughtered because of [the Sruti-injunction]: ‘an ox 
is to be slaughtered .. .”” 
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the sentence cited, however, vrksas obviously de- 
notes a single representative of the type, a thing 
(dravya). It can do so only by transference (upa- 
cara). But, as he explains later on, this kind of 
transference cannot be considered to contain 
“something additional” (adhika) to the primary 
meaning: it is included in the expression “ pri- 
mary meaning ” (ddyd vrttis). Hence the example 
vrkso dréyatam can stand. 

After settling this question, Purusottama con- 
tinues: athdpy etal lingddidvarenapi siddhyati. 
taddsamkhyam ** alingam udaihdryam: uccais ... 
iti “ And further [has to be remarked]: this (= all 
the examples given so far for the rule inclusive of 
vrkso drsyatim) results correctly from that [part 
of Pinini’s definition], which starts with linga- 
(that is without Panini needing to use the expres- 
sion pratipadikartha-). Then, something has to 
be given as instance that is without number and 
gender [where there is, then, only the nominal 
stem notion expressed]: uccais ...” 

He adds on his own the further instances aham 
and tvam, there being in these (and the other 
nominatives of the personal pronouns) indicated 
neither gender nor number apart from the nominal 
stem notion, which includes the latter and leaves 
the former to be inferred from the context of the 
speech, in which these pronouns occur. [ resist the 
temptation to investigate the logical correctness of 
this idea from the point of view of other gram- 
marians. 


24. When Renou gives urkso drsyatam as an 
example for the assertion that: “ Les désinences 
du premier cas (= Nom.) valent seulement pour 
exprimer * le sens du théme nominal . . .”—which 
in this form no Pininiya would ever make: cp. 
above § 16—it is evident that we are faced with one 
of the instances where he has “suppressed ” an 
“ over-scholastic development.” He has followed 
neither Speijer, nor the Bhasivrtti. His render- 
ing is based neither on his own critical judgment, 
nor on a “traditional” view. It seems really a 
rather curious amalgamation of modern common 
sense and statements of one indigenous commen- 
tary, of which it accepts in essential parts the in- 
terpretation, but not the arguments. 

Taking pratipadikartha- as the first member of 
a dvandva compound, means that we have to swal- 


2° This the reading of my edition (Rajshahi 1918). 
Easier would be: tad asamkhyam ... 


low the consequence and consider uccais and nicais 
in certain contexts as nominatives, correct by pre- 
cisely this expression. If we decline to do so, there 
is no reason whatever for considering pratipadi- 
kartha- not as the first member of a tatpurusa. 
The “scholastic development ” starts at the very 
moment we take umbrage at linga- etc. being quali- 
fied as those of a nominal stem notion, which no 
modern scholar would do, our standard of brevity 
not being in any way so exacting as that of Patan- 
jali, even if applied to Panini, who “ is ingenious 
in finding out ways of being brief, but is not 
pedantic about it.” ?" 


25. Even if we, following Speijer, take Pan. 
2. 3.46 simply to mean: “ The first case termina- 
tion [is joined to a nominal stem], when there is 
[to be designated] only the gender and the number 
of the nominal stem notion,” there arises a diffi- 
culty for the fastidious logician. In nominatives 
like pumdn, stri, napumsakam, the notion of 
masculinity ete. is expressed already by the nomi- 
nal stem, hence the function of the ending can 
only to be designate the number. 

If, led by these examples, we should paraphrase 
Panini with: “... only either the gender or the 
number ... ,” the great mass of the nominatives 
would not be correct: in nominatives like urksas, 
kumari, kundalam the ending indicates both gen- 
der and number, as there is nothing in the nominal 
stem notions, named by the stems: vurksa-, ku- 
mara-, kundala-, which would indicate either their 
gender or their number. 


26. He would not know Patafjali, who should 
expect him not to wrestle with this kind of diffi- 
culty. In fact, for him it is much more serious: 
in order to recognize a nominative case-form, he 
has to contend with four items: nominal stem 
notion, gender, “ parimdana,” and number. If he 
connects the members of his dvandva by ‘ and,’ he 
can recognize as correct nominatives only dronas, 
khari, ddhakam (I. 461.11), since here are desig- 
nated 1. the nominal stem notion, 2. the gender, 
3. the “ measure,” 4. the number. Hence he points 
out that besides the paraphrasing analysis (vakya- 
parisamaptt) with “and,” there exists another one 
with “or.” If, for example, Panini says: 1.1.1 
vrddhir ddaic, he means “ vrddhi is @ or ai or au,” 


17 P, Thieme, “On the identity of the Virttikakara,” 
Indian Culture IV, 200. 
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as has been settled by vartt. 12 on Pan. 1.1. 1.% 
We have consequently to understand: “ if nothing 
is expressed but the nominal stem notion and/or 
the number ” (Patafijali I. 401. 12-13). 


27. We have yet to discuss briefly the expression 
parimana. Speijer (cp. above §6) takes it, again, 
not as an independent member of the dvandva, but 
as the first member of a tatpurusa: parimdnava- 
cana- “expression of number” = “ grammatical 
number.” ‘This is not only perfectly justifiable 
from the grammatical and lexicographical point of 
view, it also makes excellent sense. It is very im- 
probable that Patafjali should have failed to see 
that it is not necessary to take parimdna- in the 
sense of “ measure of size,” but that it can as well 
be understood as “ numerical measure ” = “ num- 
ber.” The more so, as he considers the possibility 
of interpreting -mdtre as a reference to “ gram- 
matical number” (I. 461. 20-22), giving it as his 
view that either the expression vacana- or the ex- 
pression mdtra- might be cancelled (I. 461. 20), 
there being no need for an expression “ only,” as 
the idea, conveyed by it, can be inferred from 
Pan.s procedure in 2. 3. 47,48 (I. 461. 14-20). 


28. Before trying to understand what Pataijali 
says, we must then ask, why he did not want to 
interpret parimdnavacana- as a tatpurusa meaning 
“ grammatical number.” In this case the answer 
is quite obvious. As he, himself, uses vacana- 
rather often in the technical sense of “ number ”— 
and Panini has done so at least in one place of his 
grammar (1.2.51)—no special purpose would 
have been served by qualifying the term by sam- 
khya- “number.” Only after his deliberations 
have reached this point, again, as it were, on the 
second level, Patanjali starts his discussion: again 
he tries to retain a term of Panini’s definition by 
pointing out that it does serve a purpose, if it is 
taken as a member of the dvandva. Hence his 
question (I. 461.7): 

atha parimanagrahanam kimartham? “ But 
which purpose does the term parimdna- [in Pan. 
2. 3.46] fulfill, [since it can not have the unneces- 
sary purpose of qualifying vacana-]? ” 


29. His answer: dronah, khari, ddhakam ity 
alrapi yatha syat “(|The term parimdna- has the 
purpose] that there be [recognizable a first case 
ending] also in this case: dronas, khari, ddhakam.” 


*® Cp. ParibhisenduSekhara, paribhisa 107 and 108. 


There is no further elaboration. We, ourselves, 
have to find out the implications of this bare state- 
ment of instances. I submit, this is not excessively 
difficult either. From Patafjali’s formulation it 
appears with absolute certainty that the three 
quoted words could not be considered correct 
nominatives, if Panini, in his definition, had not 
used the term parimdna-. These forms, conse- 
quently, cannot designate “nothing but” the 
“nominal stem notion,” the “gender” and the 
“number,” they must contain—to use Katyaiyana’s 
expression—“ something additional ” (adhika). If 
Patanjali is of the opinion that this additional ele- 
ment is taken care of by retaining the expression 
parimadna- “measure” and interpreting it as a 
member of the dvandva in Panini’s definition, it is 
plain what he meant: 

The nominal stems drona- etc. name certain 
“containers ” (like English “ gallon”). But the 
declensional forms (pada) may be used also by 
transference (upacdra) to designate an “amount 
that may be held by the named containers ” (again 
like “ gallon”). While there is in general no 
harm in using word-forms in a transferred sense, 
we have in the case of the nominative Panini’s 
explicit term -mdtre “only, nothing but:” if we 
understand pratipadikartha- as first member of the 
dvandva and take “nominal stem notion ” in any 
strict sense, we must admit that dronas etc., when 
signifying “an amount [of rice or of anything 
else] that may be contained in a drona etc.,” are 
not justifiable as correct nominatives according to 
Panini’s definition, unless we interpret parimdna- 
“measure ” as a member of the dvandva. 


30. This has been perfectly understood, though 
not by Speijer, yet by all the commentators who 
have taken the trouble to give an explanation for 
a thing so obvious (the Kasikaé has not). It has 
also been understood by the Biasivrtti. It is 
really only to prepare its interpretation of pari- 
mdna- that it explicitly states (ep. above § 23) that 
“nominal stem notion” means the “ primary ” 
(ddyd@) sense of a word. 

If, then, the expression parimdna- in Pan.’s defi- 
nition has, according to Patafijali, the purpose of 
justifying nominatives like dronas when it means: 
“an amount that can be contained in a drona,” we 
may well ask: What justifies all the other nomina- 
tives that are used in a transferred sense, for ex- 
ample: simhas in simho manavakah, gaus in gaur 
vihikah (cp. above § 23)? The commentators, 
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starting with Jinendrabuddhi, answer: parimdna- 
must be interpreted—not as: “ when there is desig- 
nated an amount,” but—as “when there is any 
transferred meaning.” Jinendrabuddhi: tena pari- 
mdanagrahanasyaivopalaksandrthata vijndyate “ by 
this (the preceding discussion) it becomes recog- 
nizable that the expression “ parimdna-” itself has 
the sense of upalaksana- (‘ subsuggestion ’).” 
Bhasaivrtti: parimdnam upacarah. tadadhikamatre 
“ narimana- [means] ‘ transferred use’; [the ex- 
pression of the Kasiki parimdnamdatre, conse- 
quently, means:] if there is nothing but that of 
which the additional element [besides pratipadi- 
kartha, linga and vacana) is a transferred use.” 7° 
He continues: prasthena parimito vrihih prastho; 
dronah khari ddhakam vrihih “ rice measured by a 
prastha is [called by upacdira] a prastha; [hence 
we say correctly:] ‘the rice is a drona (—an 
amount measured by a droma), a khari, or an 
ddhaka.” *° 


31. Renou, in translating: “ Les désinences du 
premier cas (= Nom.) valent seulement pour ex- 
primer ...° la mesure .. .” again accepts an 
interpretation the arguments for which he “ sup- 
presses” as “ over-scholastic development,” but 
which without these arguments does not make 
sense. I forgo an analysis of what he says on this 
part of the rule in his note, as it is evident to me 
that it is based on a misunderstanding of the 
Bhasavrtti. 


32. Finally I draw attention to Purusottama- 
deva explaining the meaning of vacana-: vacanam 
samkhya “vacana means number,” but not of 
linga-. This is understandable when we assume 
that his explanation refers to the opinion of Kai- 
yata (11th century), who, in his Pradipa on 
Patafijali’s question (I. 462.8) atha vacanagraha- 


1° The kind of upacira he is speaking of here is dis- 
tinct from that dealt with before, which consists in 
using a word designating a type (dkrti) for designating 
a representative of the type (dravya): ep. above § 23. 

2° It may be noted that in this way the later Paniniyas 
have yet found a means to include the Nominative in its 
predicative use in Painini’s definition, which to do was— 
for a rather academical reason—considered unnecessary 
by Kityiyana, virtt. 2 on Pin. 2.3.46 (above § 12). 
For it seems obvious that also in a nominal sentence like 
virah purusah, which Patafijali quotes on Kiatydyana 
virtt. 1 (above §11), that looks as if without guile 
the predicative nominative is used by an analogous 
upacdra as simhas in simho mdnavakah and must be in- 
terpreted as: “having certain qualities of a hero.” 


nam kimartham, takes the term vacana- as “ ex- 


pressing ” and construes it, further on, with prati- 
padikartha-, linga-, and parimdna- severally: 
Purusottama wants to make clear that he does not 
follow this interpretation but explains vacanagra- 
hanasya pirvdacaryaprasiddhydsrayena (Kaiy. on 
Patanjali I. 462. 13-14) “by leaning on the for- 
mer teachers’ acceptation of the expression va- 
cana-.” Purusottama’s seemingly simple and, in- 
deed, lucid explanation receives, | think, its full 
meaning only if we look at it against the back- 
ground of another, previous one. This holds good 
not only in this case. No Paniniya can be properly 
understood, unless he be taken as a link in the 
continuous chain that connects Patafjali and 
Nagojibhatta. 

33. I break off in my discussion here. It has 
been my intention to make clear some of the more 
serious technical points the Paininiyas are con- 
cerned with when discussing Panini’s definition. 
Only incidentally and superficially have I touched 
on the philosophical question: What is the con- 
tent of the concept “nominal stem notion”? 
There is given a different definition by each, the 
Kasika, Jinendrabuddhi, Kaiyata, Purusottama- 
deva, Haradatta and Bhattojidiksita, and each is 
fraught with weighty implications and far-reach- 
ing consequences. There arises, for example, the 
question whether or not “gender” and even 
“number ” is part of the nominal stem notion, the 
idea of number inherent in it being only restricted 
to a more specific one by the ending. It has cer- 
tainly to be answered in the positive for both gen- 
der and number if we accept the definition of 
pratipadikartha given by the Siddhanta Kaumudi, 
but already Kaiyata considers this view. It is evi- 
dent that the attitude towards this problem must 
deeply influence the various interpretations of 
Panini and Patanjali. 


Il 


34. In a well known, I might even say famous, 
paper F. Kielhorn, 70 years ago, gave more than 
50 instances, where it can be proved that the text 
of Panini’s grammar was changed in one way or 
another by later tradition.** In most of these in- 
stances there is clear evidence that either Katya- 
yana, or Pataiijali, or both of them had a different 


21F, Kielhorn, “Der Grammatiker Panini,’ NGGW 
1885, 185-199. Cp. also Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary 
(Ind. Ant.) XVI, 178-184. 
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formulation before them, the changes going back 
to critical remarks passed by either or both of them 
on their own text. Renou throughout follows the 
provably secondary readings accepted by the 
Kasika, without even referring to Kielhorn’s dem- 
onstration. I confess that I cannot find a point of 
view from which this procedure might seem recom- 
mendable or even defensible—unless the title of 
Rtenou’s translation were changed into: “ Panini’s 
grammar translated after the text and explanation 
given by Bhasavrtti and Kasika ”; but this, again, 
would be impossible, as Renou dissents from both 
on a great number of points and “ suppresses ” 
others, without telling us when he does so. If we 
take his rendering of, and his notes on, Panini 
2.3.46 as representative, we cannot but decline 
the invitation tendered in the avant-propos (cp. 
above §1): Renou’s deviations concern not minor 
details and dispensable elaborations, but essential, 
vital parts. 


35. Concerning the secondary readings of the 
Kasika, they may not all of them seem of major 
importance, though they must have appeared so to 
the authors of the Kasikai themselves: Bhartrhari 
calls Panini a rst (cp. below § 51), Patafjali al- 
ready says twice in defending a speech usage of 
Panini’s: chandovat sutrani bhavanti (1. 37. 4, 
313.5) “[if not actually ‘ Veda’] the rules [of 
Panini] are [yet] Veda-like:” tampering with 
“ Veda-like ” utterances can not have been con- 
sidered a trifle, and the Kasika is quite conscious 
of it that they have been tampered with. But even 
if the changes introduced into the text could not in 
every single case be proved to rest on careful 
deliberations, if it were really only a question of 
minor details which did not affect our interpreta- 
tion, I should maintain that the principle involved 
is serious: Renou in this question appears to inten- 
tionally renounce philological accuracy ; it has been 
sacrificed just like the “ overscholastic develop- 
ments ” of the Paniniyas. 

The practical effect will become clear when we 
look at a few instances. 


36. Katyaiyana reads Pan. 6.1. 115 in the form 
nintahpadam avyapare ; this is shown by his quota- 
tion of the first words in his 1st varttika and the 
following remarks, the drift of which I have indi- 
cated on a former occasion.” Pataiijali comments 





*2 P. Thieme, Panini and the Veda (Allahabad, 1935), 
48. 


on Katyayana’s objections and defenses, he even 
shows that the one objection against Panini’s for- 
mulation that Kityayana maintains can be waived 
(Thieme o. c. 48 note 3). 

But, in referring to our rule later on, Patanjali 
(III. 89.7%, 91.8) presupposes a reading: pra- 
krtyantahpddam ... , which is accepted by the 
Kasika (Kielhorn, NGGW 1885, 194). 

Between Katyiyana and Patanjali there were 
quite a number of scholars who investigated the 
formulations of both, Katyiyana and Panini.** It 
seems probable that the reading prakrtyad instead 
of na, of which Katyayana knows nothing, was 
proposed by one of them ** with arguments that 
Patanjali deemed good—at least in part. But that 
part which impressed him cannot have been that 
prakrtya would be technically easier or logically 
more correct than na in construing 6.1.115. For 
Pataiijali, when examining the objections raised by 
Katyayana against Panini’s formulation contain- 
ing na, shows that the addition of the term eas to 
the wording of 6.1.115, which Katyayana con- 
siders necessary (vartt. 5), may be dispensed with: 
everything is in perfect order, he thinks, if we 
make the unobjectionable assumption that enah 
padantad ati is valid from 6. 1.109. Presently we 
shall see that prakrtyd instead of na, while it re- 
moves one slight embarrassment in the interpreta- 
tion of 6.1. 115, creates a new one that is by no 
means less serious. 


37. The reading prakrtyd offers only one really 
obvious advantage: it provides an expression that 
can be kept valid in the following rules without 
causing difficulties of construction, as na would do 
for example in 6. 1.125, 127. 

Yet, it also has a disadvantage: it renders the 
construction of 6. 1. 115 itself difficult, whereas na 
would be quite easy: 


Reading na we might construe: 6. 1.115 [6. 1. 


= Cp. L. Renou, La Durghatavrtti (Paris, 1940-42), 
Introduction 19, 21, where exhaustive references to 
pertinent treatments of the question are given. Funda- 
mental is Kielhorn, “ Notes on the Mahibhisya 4, 5,” 
Ind. Ant. XV, 228-233, XVI, 101-106. The facts are alto- 
gether ignored in Burrow’s regrettably superficial treat- 
ment, The Sauskrit Language (London, 1955), 49. 

** Atharvaveda Pritisikhya (ed. Whitney) 3.54 reads 
prakrtyd in the corresponding context. It is younger 
than Panini (cp. e.g. Thieme, Panini and the Veda, 
85 ff.) and Kityiyana (Thieme 87 n. 2), yet older than 
Patafijali, who seems to quote, and refer to, it on several 
occasions (Thieme ib.). 
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72 samhitdyam 84 ekah pirvaparayoh 107 parvah 
109 enrah padaintad ati] nantahpidam .. . “ [If 
there is closest drawing together of words, the first 
sound alone is substituted for a preceding and a 
following one, when an e or 0, forming the end of 
a word, precedes and a short a follows—but] not 
inside a verse-line .. .” If, on the other hand, 
we read prakrtya, which must be understood as a 
predicative instrumental, we lack a subject. In 
order to get it, we must change the ablative eras, 
which in any case must be supplied from 6. 1. 107, 
into a nominative and say: [en] prakrtyd “e or o 
[appears] in its original form...” This is stated 
by the Kasika: ena iti yat paicamyantam anuvar- 
tate tad arthdd tha prathamdntam bhavati “the 
ablative ‘eras,’ which is valid [from 6.1. 109], 
becomes, in this rule (6.1. 115), a nominative be- 
cause of [the requirements of] sense.” 7° 


38. Upon close examination, we cannot fail to 
recognize that Pataiijali does a little trick: in com- 
menting on the vartt.s on Pan. 6.1. 115 he pre- 
supposes the reading na, which allows an easy con- 
struction of this rule; in commenting on Pan. 
6. 1.127 and 129 he presupposes the reading pra- 
krtya, which is of much easier construction now. 
This procedure, strange as it might seem at first 
glance, is in reality quite in keeping with the true 
nature of his work, which is not concerned with 
giving explanations for beginners, but with ex- 
ploring interpretative possibilities. This explora- 
tion is carried out, throughout, in an altogether 
academical and detached manner.*® Quite often 


*° The interpretative device by which this assumption 
is possible is fully illuminated by Renou, Terminologie 
grammaticale sanscrite (Paris 1942) under viparindma 
and Durghatavrtti, Introd. 128-29. 

2° Ff. Kielhorn, Kadtydyana and Pataijali ... , 53-56. 
This and all the other fundamental articles of Kielhorn 
are duly noted and made use of in Renou’s Durgha- 
tavrtti, Introd. ch. 1. If I may, incidentally, state a 
point I am not satisfied with in this survey of the 
Pininiya literature, from which I have learned much 
and which has been of the greatest help to me on various 
occasions: I cannot agree with Renou o.c. 5 that Gold- 
stiicker’s Panini (1861) is the “fundamental work on 
Pinini (and, accessorily, the Mahibhisya).” I should 
think there can be no debate that it is Kielhorn’s 
various, often short, but always important and defini- 
tive, articles that have cleared up almost all the basic 
questions, And it is not Weber’s, but Kielhorn’s, Bhan- 
darkar’s, and Pathak’s criticism of Goldstiicker’s work 
that has been really destructive. His views are dead, 
not se much because his inferences were hasty and in- 


Patanjali looks at a question from different angles, 
shifting his point of view without giving notice, 
and proposing several solutions without settling 
on a definite answer.’ The later commentators 
take it for granted that Pataijali gives a final view 
(siddhanta) on every problem, and much dissent is 
caused by their disagreeing on whether a particu- 
lar statement represents Patafjali’s siddhanta or 
not (cp. for example above § 22) ; while for us it 
seems clear—as in the case of the reading in 
6. 1. 115—that Patafijali leaves the matter in sus- 
pense intentionally and chooses to discuss only 
certain aspects that happen to interest him. His 
procedure with regard to na and prakrtya merely 
implies that he is of opinion that na in 6. 1.115 is 
unobjectionable and that 6. 1. 125, 127, 129 can be 
explained without changing their wording, if we 
read prakrtyd in 6. 1.115 and keep it valid further 
on. 

39. The Kasika is a work of quite a different 
character. It serves a practical purpose, namely, 
to find out which speech-forms are correet and can 
be defended by referring to Panini’s grammar and 
the Bhasya.** It argues as little as possible, giving 
its final views in short apodictical sentences. It 
takes these final views, if available, from the 
Bhasya, but—in striking contradistinction to later 
works—it chooses not that statement of Patanjali’s 
which is most correct from a logical or technical 
point of view, but the one which is least compli- 


conclusive, but because his very evidence was quite 
insufficiently established. If his Pdnini still seems 
“étonnamment vivant,” it is because of its brilliant 
style and witty—though often malicious—argumentation 
and the spark of intuitive genius that keeps flashing up 
now and again (without, however, shedding any light 
that could be trusted as a guidance). In reality and for 
all serious purposes—aside from its significance as a 
not altogether glorious chapter in the history of western 
Indology—it is a corpse, which should not be allowed to 
haunt our pertinent discussions: it can only cause mis- 
chief. Cp. also Thieme, Ind. Cult. IV, 190. 

27 As conclusively and lucidly demonstrated by B. 
Geiger, SAWW 1908, 6-8. 

28 The Kasiki itself, in its first introductory stanza, 
describes its own purpose: it is—not a “ commentary,” 
which would have to discuss the different interpretative 
possibilities and find out what was the specific opinion 
of Panini, but—a comprehensive survey of the extract 
(sdrasamgrahah) of the [grammatical] doctrine (tan- 
trasya), widely scattered (viprakirnasya) in different 
works: the vrtti, the Bhisya, the Dhitu- and Ganapitha 
ete. (vrttau Bhdsye tatha dhatundmapdrdyanddigu). 
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cated and hence most convenient for applying 
Panini’s rules.*° 

Thus, the task of the Kasika is not to investi- 
gate and discuss, but to settle the alternative: na 
or prakrtya? and it decides on prakrtyd. But it 
refers to the existing variant, because this is not 
refuted in the Bhasya: kecid idam siitram “ nan- 
tahpadam avyapara” iti pathanti. te samhitayam 
tha yad ucyate tasya sarvasya pratisedham varna- 
yantt, which in Renou’s Translation takes the fol- 
lowing shape: “ certains, lisant naéntahpadam ..., 
en déduisent que le sitra [6.1.115] entrave la 
notion de samhita [6.1] 72.” 


40. I submit that Renou, by closing his eyes to 
the obvious facts, which are known to him,*® and 
by refusing to acknowledge that by kecit the 
Kasika refers to Katyayana and Patanjali on 6.1. 
115, has not only withheld an interesting, even 
important item from those that will use his trans- 
lation as the most convenient source for quick in- 
formation, as which, indeed, it most obviously is 
offered, but has also prevented himself from under- 
standing the purport of the Kasika. 

Nobody has ever inferred from the reading 
nintahpdadam that Panini 6. 1.115 “ restricts, in- 
validates ” (entrave) the “notion, concept” (la 
notion) of samhita named in 6. 1. %2—whatever 
this may mean. The Kasika says: “... Those 
(who read na instead of prakrtyd) describe it (the 
rule 6.1.115) as a prohibition of everything that 
is taught under [the heading] samhitayam (‘if 
there is closest drawing together’) here ** (that is 
of everything taught since 6. 1. 72).” 

There can be no doubt that this refers to the 
discussion of the rule in the Bhasya, which starts: 

. nantahpddam iti sarvapratisedhah.—katham ? 
—aciti vartate. aci wat prapnoti tasya pratisedhah 
“Panini 6.1.115 is a prohibition of everything 
[taught in the chapter samhitayam].—llow [can 
it be understood thus, it being most easily taken as 
a prohibition of a single substitute for two original 
sounds as taught in 6. 1. 84 ff.] ? **—[By interpret- 


2° Cp. Thieme, NGGW 1935, 186. 

°° Tf not from Kielhorn, Boehtlingk or Thieme, then 
from his study of the Mahaibhisya itself. 

*1 tha “here,” because there is another heading (adhi- 
kara) “samhitayam” given in Pan. 6.3. 114. 

82 Cp. Thieme, Panini and the Veda 47. Jinendrabuddhi 
on Kasika on 6.1.115: ... evam sati parapirvasyaiva 
pratigedhah krtah syat ... tathaé hi: parapirvatvam 
eno ’nantaravihitam iti “if na is read, there would be 
effected a prohibition only of [a single substitute for] 


ing:] “before a vowel” is valid [from 6.1.77]. 
[Now we can say:] Panini 6. 1. 115 is a prohibition 
of [everything] that ought to happen before a 
vowel [according to all the rules following 6. 1. 
wh 

The further discussion in the Bhasya shows that, 
in order to obtain correct results, we have to keep 
valid ati and enah paddntat from 6.1.109. But 
it would be quite wrong to think that by doing so, 
6. 1.115 would be made merely a prohibition of 
6.1.109. It is obvious that Patafijali wants only 
to restrict, but not to overthrow, the interpretation 
of na as a sarvapratisedha. For in his opinion na 
has also to prevent the application of 6.1.78 to 
instances like sujdte asvasiinrte etc., quoted on 
6.1.115 line 11-12. The correct meaning of 
Panini’s rule according to Pataijali would be: 
“ Anything taught under the heading samhitaiyam 
(6. 1. 72 ff.) that would apply if an e or 0, which 
forms the end of a word, precedes and a short a 
follows, will not apply.” 


41. This is, of course, a rather elaborate inter- 
pretation,** and it is precisely such an estimate 
what the Kasika conveys by varnayanti “they de- 
scribe” = “they have to make it clear by an 
elaborate description of what is intended.” The 
same use of the verb is made by Pataijali I. 7. 
6-7 . . . Saksyaimi cainam nityaparydyavacinam 
varnayitum “T shall be able to describe it (the 
word siddha, used by Katyayana in vartt. 1) as a 
synonym of ‘ eternal.’ ” 

Yet, I seriously doubt that the Kasika meant to 
imply a criticism of the reading na. It gives 
nothing but a factual statement; it would be quite 
unfair, if it did anything else ; because the reading 
prakrtya does not permit dispensing with a 
varnana, an elaborate interpretative description, 
either. 

It is true that the Kasika, reading prakrtyd, 
need not keep valid paddntat from 6.1. 109. 
Hence its first statement: eno ’tity eva “ [There 
has to be kept valid from 6.1. 109] only e’ias and 


the preceding and following sound [according to 6. 1. 84] 
... For [it might be thought]: the substitution of a 
single sound for the preceding and following sound 
when an e or o precedes has been taught immediately 
before [our rule] (in 6.1.109).” 

83 We may safely suppose that Panini was less fas- 
tidious and did not expect anybody to apply, after 
getting e.g. sujate asvasinrte by 6.1.115, the rule 6.1. 
78. Hence I keep to the paraphrase given above § 37 
(ep. also my Panini and the Veda 47-49). 
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ati [not paddntat also].” But there is a price to 
be paid: eas must be twisted into a nominative 
(cp. above § 37). The chief difficulty, however, is 
created by the expression prakrtyd itself. 

The Kasika is sharp-sighted enough to notice 
that by conceiving Pan. 6.1. 115 to mean: “e and 
0 appears in its natural (= original) form (sva- 
bhavena),” we could justify Vedic instances like: 
sujile asvasiinrte, adhvaryo adribhih sutam, be- 
‘ause e and o appear here in their “ original form,” 
but not such as Siro apasyam, because the “ origi- 
nal form ” here is -as, from which -o has sprung— 
over the intermediate stage -aru (8. 2.66)—by 
sandhi according to 6.1.113. It is for this reason 
that the Kasika states “prakrti” to have two 
meanings: 1. natural (original) form (svabhdva), 
and 2. [material] cause (kdrana),** and interprets 
its paraphrase: prakrtyd bhavati, by: svabhdavena 
karandlmand va na vikdram apadyate “[e and o] 
is not changed (that is: neither replaced by a 
single substitute e or o that takes the place of e 
or o and a following short a, nor changed into ay 
and av according to 6.1.77) in its original form 
or in that identity (aman) in which it would be 
the cause [for the application of 6.1.115].” In- 
deed: incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charyb- 
dim. 

The reason for preferring prakriyd, for the 
Kasika too, can, then, only have been the con- 
sideration of the following rules, in which pra- 
krtya@ permits an easy construction. 


Il 


42. Pin. 6.1.117 is read by the Kasika as 
yajusy urah. This rule is not mentioned in the 
Bhisya; hence, what the Kasika says has a special 
value as being the oldest discussion available. 
Renou translates: “ Le mot urah ‘ poitrine’ (con- 
serve sa forme originale, sous aspect uro, en pré- 
sence d’un a- initial, également maintenu) dans le 
Yajurveda.” 

In my Pdanini and the Veda, I have tried to 
show—and [ still believe with good reasons—that 
Panini uses yajus only in the sense of “ sacrificial 
formula in prose,” never in the sense of “ Yajur- 





** This is really rather far-fetched and might rightly 
be called a “klistam vydkhanam.” The idea may be: 
Milk is called the prakrti of curd insofar it not only is 
its original form, but also its material cause (ep. 


Jinendrabuddhi on the statement of the Kasikd), as the 
thread is the “material cause” of the woven piece. 


veda,” rc only in the sense of “ metrical mantra,” 
never in the sense of “ Rg-veda.” Since, in his 
Translation, Renou pretends not to know of Kiel- 
horn (cp. above §§ 34, 35), I can, of course, not 
quarrel with him for ignoring my own modest 
work, the less so as on all other occasions Renou 
conscientiously refers to it, and in such a manner 
as would make any author feel happy. What I find 
difficult to grant with respect to Kielhorn’s investi- 
gations, I shall willingly grant with respect to my 
own, namely, that they may be disregarded, as not 
relevant enough to make referring to them appear 
unavoidable in a translation of Panini that is 
chiefly based on Bhasavrtti and Kasika. 

But I cannot help pointing out that Renou 
seems mistaken when he thinks that his rendering 
of yajusi gives the interpretation of the Kasika: it 
is but a repetition of the arbitrary translation of 
earlier western scholars (Boehtlingk). 

The Kasika on 6.1.117 remarks: yajusi pada- 
nim abhavdd anantahpddartham vacanam “the 
teaching [in Pan. 6.1. 117%] is given for [such in- 
stances] as do not occur inside a verse-line, as 
there are no verse-lines in a ‘sacrificial formula 
in prose.” It is plain that the Kasika did not 
mean to say that there are no verse-lines “in the 
Yajurveda”: everybody knows that here they 
abound. And the authors of the Kasika should 
not ? 

Again the Kasika says, on 6. 1. 115: padasabdena 
ca rkpddasyaiva grahanam isyate, na tu slokapa- 
dasya “the expression ‘ pada’ [in Pan. 6.1.115 

. antahpaidam . . .] must mean only a verse- 
line of a rc, not a verse-line of a sloka.” It seems, 
again, plain that the Kasika wants to contrast not 
the Reveda with a gloka, but a “ Vedic vers ” with 
a “secular verse.” 

I am not, I maintain, caviling at a minor detail. 
Panini’s Vedic rules are the only ones where we 
can try to verify his teaching accurately, because 
we know the facts of the Vedic language, while 
with respect to the spoken language we are often 
left quite in the dark. Not only our opinion on 
the quality of his observations, but also our con- 
ception of the intention of his work in general 
largely depends on these rules. If we want to find 
out whether he was precise, we must be precise 
ourselves. 


43. Now we turn to “wras ‘poitrine.’” There 
is no instance of uras “breast ” occurring before 
a non-elided short a in a yajus, or even, for that 
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matter, “in the Yajurveda.” The Kasika gives 
the instance uro antariksam, which seems * to 
occur in a sacrificial formula in prose: wro an- 
tariksa sajiir devena vatena (TS 1.3.8.1, MS. 
Ks.). Renou cannot refrain from adding an ex- 
clamation mark: yet I do think it ought to be put 
not after the instance, but after the translation 
“wras ‘ poitrine’.” For this implies that Panini 
was not able to recognize that the invocation uro 
antariksa was addressed not to the “breast ” and 
the “ space,” but to the “ broad (uru) space.” 

To remove the difficulty, it is not necessary to 
study the lengthy discussion I gave in my Panini 
and the Veda, 52-57, and to accept the inference I 
have drawn: that Pan. 6. 1.117 and 118 originally 
formed one single rule—which [| still hold to be 
absolutely necessary: it suffices, again, to read the 
Kasika carefully. 

44. The Kasika states: apare yajusy uro iti 
pathanti. Renou: “Certains lisent uroh dans le 
sitra.” 

Now, there is a difference between the expression 
kecit “certain [scholars],” which the Kasika uses 
when referring to those that read na in 6.1.115 
(above §§ 39, 40), and apare “ others,” which it 
uses here. The first, quite commonly with the 
later Paniniyas, refers to scholars whose opinion 
is not accepted, the second to those whose opinion 
is considered, if not always definitely correct, at 
least preferable to the one stated before. We 
should, if wishing to be quite precise, translate 
kecit by “certain [scholars, whose opinion I do 
not accept], apare by “others [whose opinion is 
preferable].” 

It is more embarrassing for me to draw atten- 
tion to the second point: the variant reading cer- 
tainly is not uroh, but uwro.*® I should pass over 
Renou’s uroh as a printer’s error, if it were not for 
his added explanation: “de maniére 4 interpréter 
par uruh ‘ vaste’ ”; this seems to show that he has 
taken his wrong wroh to be an ablative “ after [the 
word] uru,” which, if correct, would, of course, 
render not only unnecessary, but impossible my 
proposal (above § 43 end) to read 6.1.117 and 
118 as one rule. 

Be this as it may, the Kasika, at any rate, is 
quite distinct and unusually explicit: ukdrantam 
urusabdam sambuddhyantam adhiyate ta idam 


°° In reality it does not: ep. below § 44. 
*°The sandhi uro iti is correct according to Pan. 
1.1.16 in the Kasika’s interpretation. 


udaharanti: uro antariksam*®™ sajir ili “ they 
(who read yajusy uro) learn [wro—not as a 
sandhiform of wras ‘breast,’ but—] as the word 
uru, which ends in u, having a vocative ending. 
These give [not the above quoted, but] the follow- 
ing instance: uro antariksam ** sajir ... (TS 
1. 3. 8.1 ete.).” 

In fairness to the Kasika it ought to be noted 
that it distinguishes the instance it gives now 
(idam), from the instance wro antariksam, which 
it gave when reading uras. It is obvious that this 
should be translated: “O breast, O space.” It is 
invented, that seems the only explanation, with the 
idea that such an invocation, after all, might occur 
in some yajus and would then have this form. 

Even the Kasika was able to understand cor- 
rectly the simple yajus: uro antariksa sajir devena 
vdtena, and to recognize, as I have tried to show, 
that the reading yajusy uro is the superior one. 

If he did not want to consider my bolder in- 
ferences as relevant for the particular task he had 
set himself, Renou might yet easily have given an 
acceptable translation of Pan. 6.1. 117—that is: a 
translation that at least would. not have made 
Panini give a perfectly futile statement—by keep- 
ing strictly to the Kasika, rendering yajust “in a 
sacrificial formula in prose” and accepting the 
reading uro as preferable. 


45. There exist, however, cases, where it is im- 
possible to follow Kasika and Bhisavrtti. 

Pan. 6.1.63 teaches that for certain nominal 
stems we must substitute special forms before end- 
ings that require the “ weak ” stem-form. He only 
states the substitutes, leaving us to infer the full 
stem-forms, which they replace. There is pad-: to 
be substituted, of course, for pada-, dat-: of course 
for danta-, nas: of course for ndsika ete. The last 
substitute is dsan-: to be substituted, of course, for 
dsya- “mouth,” as is correctly stated by Bhat- 
tojidiksita in the Siddhanta Kaumudi. Both 
Kasika and Bhiasavrtti, however, consider dsan- to 
be a substitute for dsana- “ seat,” on which Bhat- 
toji remarks: yat tv ‘ dsanasabdasydsann ddesa’ itt 
Kasikayim uktam tat pramadikam “ but what is 
said in the Kasika: ‘dsan- is a substitute for 
asana-, that is the result of carelessness.” 


87 The yajus actually has antariksa. The antariksam 
of the Kasiki may be due to copyists or the editor, but 
may be even an old error. Cp. Kielhorn, Mahabhasya 
III, Preface 9-10 on the form of vedic quotations in the 
Mahabhisya. 
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In this case, Renou declines to follow his guides: 
he does not make Panini consider dsan- to be a 
form of the word for “ seat,” although Kasika and 
Bhasavrtti do. He follows his own sound judg- 
ment and, by doing so, makes an implicit, but 
rather important admission: Kasika and Bha- 
savrtti can not be relied on, even when it is a 
question only of an elementary instance for an 
obvious rule. 


IV 


46. Renou has neither argued nor stated the 
principles he has followed in his translation. We 
are left to guess them, which is not quite easy, as 
his procedure is not free from contradictions. I 
have tried hard to find in the brief and in its 
brevity excellent survey of the Paniniya literature, 
which he gives in the Introduction of his Durgha- 
tavrtti translation, an explanation for the way he 
uses the commentaries and translates Panini. No- 
where can I detect a distinct trace of the ideas that 
may have led him, when translating the most 
difficult and, at the same time, most magnificent 
document of Sanskrit literature. 

There are certain views which might be held 
with respect to Panini and the Paniniyas and 
might even have a certain appeal at first glance. 
I do not believe that they are shared by Renou 
in theory. But I think that they would explain 
his practice in translating Panini. His procedure 
would, in fact, become altogether unimpeachable 
if they were correct. They rest on certain assump- 
tions that ordinarily remain tacit and are made 
explicit only rarely. If we try to put them to- 
gether into a consistent theory, this theory would 
be somewhat as follows: 


A. “ We are going on a wild goose chase when 
trying to understand Panini by applying the 
methods of modern philological interpretation. 
His ways of expression are too dark, his procedures 
too complicated to be illuminated and unraveled 
by a rigorous examination of his speech usage and 
the inner consistency of his thought. 


B. “We have to rely on the indigenous com- 
mentaries. These, however, are so full of obviously 
artificial devices and ‘over-scholastie develop- 
ments’ that they should be used with a certain 
restraint. It would be safest to look only at those 


that seem most simple: they are likely to contain 
the least amount of secondary elaboration. 
C. “ Yet, even these have to be sifted. Of chief 


value are the examples they give-—it being possible, 
even likely, that they are taken, for a considerable 
part, from older sources, those lost commentaries 
(vrtti) that must be supposed to have accompanied 
Panini’s grammar since the oldest times.** 


D. “ Of considerable value is also what they tell 
us with reference to the grammatical construction 
of the rules and their meaning—it being again 
possible, even likely, that these items, too, partly 
rest on hoary traditions, which we can reach 
through their paraphrases. 

“ Tt even seems possible that the readings offered 
by later commentaries, though they might seem 
recent when looked upon through the glass of 
modern philology, go back to ‘ vrttis’ older than 
Katyayana and Pataiijali and should be taken as 
better than those presupposed by the Mahabhasya, 
which, by its character as an ‘ investigation of the 
correctness of Panini,’ stands outside the tradi- 
tional simple ‘ explanations ’ handed down by word 
of mouth or in ‘ vrttis’ lost to us. 


KE. “ Of very little, or rather: of no value what- 
ever, are the arguments of the ‘ vrttis.’ They are 
really nothing but afterthoughts, scholastic inven- 
tions, meant to vindicate the correctness of their 
examples and paraphrases, which in reality they 
get from the oral tradition. They are not worth 
being taken seriously, we can even refrain from 
attempting to understand them accurately. 


F. “ What we westerners can contribute to the 
understanding of Panini is our common sense—as 
opposed to oriental fantastic extravagance. It 
may be trusted to act somewhat in the manner of 
those fabulous flamingos that are able to draw 
from a mixture of milk and water the milk and 
to leave the water.” *° 


°8Qne might be tempted to see the germ of such an 
idea contained in an incidental passage like Renou, 
Durghatavrtti, Introd. 77 “.. . la vrtti ‘orale’ con- 
temporaine de Panini et dont la Kasika est le reflet.” 
The context is, however, formulated so cautiously, as to 
forbid taking the expression “le reflet” too seriously. 
Actually, it seems a long way from here to the practice 
of Renou’s translation or to the temerarious assertion 
of T. Burrow, The Sanscrit Language, 49: “In spite of 
this enormous chronological difference [between Pinini 
and the Kasiki] it seems that most of the vast linguistic 
material contained in this commentary goes back to 
Panini himself through an accurate and unbroken 
tradition.” 

8° Which belief an Indian could—not without much 
show of justification—consider as a symptom of western 
fantastical extravagance—as opposed to oriental com- 
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47. It is this tacit theory that lies also at the 
base of Boehtlingk’s translation—a most admirable 
pioneer work, to be sure, and a necessary enterprise 
at its time (1885)—and is, I suspect, rather popu- 
lar with a number of western scholars, though not 
everyone may enjoy hearing it formulated in so 
many words. 

I hold it to be altogether wrong and it was my 
aim to fight it by showing that it leads, almost at 
every step, into conflict with most evident facts 
and cannot bring forth satisfactory results. It 
rests on unwarranted, even disproved, assumptions. 
Its serious danger lies in that it prevents us from 
looking in the right direction: there is no prog- 
ress, however modest, possible when we turn our 
backs to what must be our aim. 


48. To make sure of being understood properly, 
I shall sum up some of the chief principles that 
ought to be followed when dealing with Panini and 
the Paniniyas. They seem in keeping with the 
outlines of the Paniniya literature as sketched by 
Renou in the ist chapter of his Introduction to 
the Durghatavrtti—which can hardly be said of 
those followed in his translation of Panini. They 
have been applied and, I hope, made clear in my 
above interpretations, and also in some former 
publications, especially my Panini and the Veda 
and my discussion in NGGW 1935, 171-216.*° But 
not for a moment should I dream of claiming 
originality for my views. Essentially, they are 
nothing but the result of a consistent and syste- 
matic application of certain fundamental facts, 
established by F. Kielhorn and B. Geiger, to a 
study of the texts, inadequate as this has been. 
Moreover, it may be stated explicitly that even the 
most excellent principles cannot prevent anybody, 
least of all myself, from more or less frequent 
slipping when following Panini and the Paniniyas 
on their tricky paths. We just have to risk it. 
Actually we risk more when trying to take short- 
cuts. 


49. A. Whether the task seems hopeful or not, 
it is our plain duty to apply to the interpretation 
of Panini all those principles we apply to that of 
any other literary work of antiquity, that is: to try 
to understand it by using our own judgment, based 


mon sense, evinced, for example, by Bhartrhari, Vakya- 
padiya 2. 492. 

*° Cp. also my articles in Indian Culture IV, 189-209, 
and Indian Historical Quarterly III, 329-343. 


on critical and methodical reasoning, and not by 
blindly following any tradition, however excellent 
its features may appear. 

In which way this may be attempted, I have 
shown above (§§ 3-6) by the example of Pan. 2. 3. 
46, the essential point of my procedure being to 
find out, first, what would be a definition of the 
nominative ending consistent with Panini’s ideas 
of the functions of the other case endings. I gave 
other examples in my Panini and the Veda, taking 
to task such rules where the examination of his 
speech usage (e. g. the sense of rc, yajus, mantra, 
chandas) and of certain interpretative possibilities 
could be confronted with the facts of the Vedic 
language, of which we have, on the whole, the same 
documents before us as he had. 

I concede that we shall, perhaps, never be able 
to give a definite, final “translation” in every 
single case: this does not dispense us from explor- 
ing the various grammatical and lexicographical 
possibilities that his formulations offer, and from 
weighing their respective probabilities. 

Even today, a much more precise and accurate 
translation than that given by Renou would be 
possible. Of that I am convinced, and hope to have 
proved it with specimens which were chosen at 
random and the interest of which rests altogether 
on their being typical. But I admit that the time 
for an ideal translation has not yet come. Such a 
translation would not only contain an exact ren- 
dering of each single rule together with short dis- 
cussions of any uncertain points, but would make 
transparent Panini’s plan and the linguistic ideas 
that form the background of his teaching. What 
we really want at the present moment are not com- 
prehensive renderings, but detailed investigations 
of single difficulties.41 By such an unambitious en- 
deavor we shall actually bring out much more 
clearly the essentiai features of his work, which, I 
think, consist in the accuracy of his observation, 
the sharpness of his functional analysis, and the 
consistency of his descriptive point of view—fea- 
tures that in Boehtlingk’s and in Renou’s transla- 
tions are concealed rather than revealed, and often 
made unrecognizable. Again and again they make 
Panini’s definitions appear superficial and contra- 


“17 refer to H. E. Buiskool, The Tripddi (Leyden, 
1939) as a work of outstanding merit. Nowhere else 
are the essential problems connected with Panini’s work 
treated with equal thoroughness by applying the tests of 
interpretation as here. 
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dictory, an effect that is brought about by the 
superficial and contradictory character of a pro- 
cedure which neither strictly keeps to the “ tradi- 
tion,” nor fully exploits the resources of critical 
judgment, but rests satisfied with a half-hearted 
compromise (cp. above §§ 24, 31). 


50. B. We cannot rely on the indigenous com- 
mentaries. But we can put them to excellent use 
“not indeed on account of any traditional knowl- 
edge, which they may or may not have been pos- 
sessed of, but because they evince a familiarity 
with the work of Pataijali in which they will 
never again be equaled” (Kielhorn, Kdatydyana 
and Pataijali, 7). 

This holds good with regard not only to Kaiyata, 
Bhattojidiksita and Nagojibhatta, but also to the 
Kasika. 

The Kasika “copies most of its examples from 
the Mahabhasya” Kielhorn, Mahabhasya III, 
Preface, 8, note). Patafnjali, however, “ never 
quotes instances or counterinstances for the simple 
purpose of explanation, but always does so either 
... to justify Panini, or he does so for the purpose 
of showing subsequently that such rule or part of 
a rule is not necessary ...” (Kielhorn, Kdatydyana 
and Patanjali, 55). Those examples, then, can 
only receive their full meaning when considered 
within the context of Patafijali’s arguments. Of 
the other examples of the Kagsika it is by no means 
certain that they go back to an oral tradition older 
than Patanjali. It is even unlikely: the Kasika 
would have made use of this tradition also in such 
cases where it avails itself of Pataijali only. 
There is a strong presumption that the Kaéika 
considered Pataijali not only the chief, but also 
the most authoritative, source, from which it took 
whenever it was possible. That it was well advised 
to do so, is evinced by the strange blunders it is 
apt to commit when left without the help of Patai- 
jali (cf. above §§ 44, 45). 

The same applies to the interpretative state- 
ments of the Kasiki. They are again, for the 
most part, copied from the Mahabhasya and re- 
ceive, again, their full meaning only when con- 
sidered within the context of Patafjali’s argu- 
ments. They have no value of their own. With 
respect to those statements that are not taken from 
Patanjali, we may be free to attribute them to the 
authors of the Kasiké or to older sources: but 
there is no evidence or even likelihood that any of 


them are older than Patafijali: the Kasika on 
prakrtyd in Pan. 6.1.115 (above § 47) furnishes 
a representative example. Its comment might, in 
principle, have been taken from Patafjali. It 
reveals the same spirit of logical fastidiousness and 
subtle resourcefulness. There is no trace of the 
Kasika relying on an oral or other tradition ac- 
cepted merely because it is “tradition,” except 
Patafijali. But we can prove that it has used, 
beside Patafijali, Candragomin’s grammar.** 


51. Now, all this is in complete agreement with 
what Bhartrhari, a contemporary of at least one of 
the authors of the Kasika, tells us with respect to 
the tradition of the Paniniyas in the end of the 
second book of the Vakyapadiya (2. 484-489) .** 
It is a sober account, from which we need eliminate 
but one legendary element, which anyway rather 
disturbs the course of events: without it, they fit 
together perfectly. 

After stating that the Samgraha ** had perished 
or ceased to be studied (2.484 . . . Samgrahe 


42 Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. XV, 183-185. 

*® Beside the text of the Benares Sanskrit Series 
(1887), see Kielhorn’s edition of the verses in Ind. Ant. 
III, 286-87, which, for details, is more trustworthy. 

*« A work by the name of Samgraha is referred to by 
Pantafijali: I. 6. 12-14, II. 284.12. It is called by him 
the work of Daksiyana: I. 468.11. Punyaraja, the com- 
mentator of the two first books of the Vakyapadiya, says 
on Vikyap. 2.484: tha pura pdniniye ‘smin vydkarane 
Vyddyuparacitam granthalaksaparimadnam Samgrahabhi- 
dhanam nibandhanam dsit “There existed here once a 
work, named Samgraha, consisting of 100000 volumes, 
made by Vyadi, on this grammar of Pinini’s.” More 
sober Nagojibhatta on Pat. I. 468.11: samgraho Vyddi- 
krto laksaglokasamkhyo grantha iti prasiddhih “It is 
well known that the Samgraha is a work, made by 
Vyadi, numbering 100000 Slokas.” Kaiyata only re- 
marks: samgraha iti granthavisese “ [Patafijali says: ] 
‘in the Samgraha,’ that is in a certain work.” The 
oldest reference to an author Vyddi is in vartt.45 on 
Pain. 1.2.64. He is said to hold the view that the 
meaning of a word is “ [not the type, but] a thing” 
(cf. above § 23). That this Vyiddi is the author of the 
Samgraha is hardly more than a conjecture. But as 
such it is probable, since the question: whether words 
are “eternal” (nitya) or “to be produced” (kdrya), 
which according to Pat. I.6.12-14 was examined as a 
chief topic (pradhdna) by the Samgraha, is closely 
connected with the other one: whether the meaning of 
a word is an dkrti or a dravya (cp. Pat. I.7.8-23). In 
the Rgveda-Pratisikhya mention is made of Vyidi as an 
authority on enunciation in reciting the Rgveda on 
several occasions (3. 14, 17, 6. 12,13. 12,15): we are free 
to believe him to be identical with the Vyadi referred to 
by Kityiyana. 
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‘stam upagate) and, that, thereupon,Patafjali had 
composed his Mahabhasya (485 krte ’tha Patai- 
jalina . . . Mahabhdsye), which contains all the 
germs or intimations of the logical principles [to 
be followed in the interpretation of Panini] (485 
sarvesim nydyabijandm .. . nibandhane), Bhar- 
trhari tells us that scholars, not exercising their 
intellect, had not been able any more to decide on 
[what were the final settlements of doubtful points 
in] the Mahabhasya (486 . . . tasminn [Maha- 
bhasye] akrtabuddhindm naivavasthita niscayah). 
He then continues: 


487 Vaiji-Saubhava-Haryaksath suskatarkanu- 
saribhth arse viplavite granthe Samgrahapra- 
tikancuke 

488 yah Patanjalisisyebhyo bhrasto vyakarana- 
gamah kale sa daksindtyesu granthamatre 
vyavasthitah 

489 parvatad dgamam labdhva Bhasyabijainusa- 
ribhth sa nito bahusdkhatvam Candracarya- 
dibth punah 

[487] “ When the work of the rsi (Panini),* 


‘S Punyarija understands drse granthe to refer to the 
Mahabhasya and has been followed in this by all, 
inclusive of Kielhorn, to whose translation of the pas- 
sage in Ind. Ant. V 245 I have, for the rest, kept as 
closely as possible. If Liebich, Ksiratarangini (Breslau 
1930) 267 were right in believing that Punyarija was 
the immediate pupil of Bhartrhari, Punyarija’s explana- 
tion would of course have to be accepted. But I think 
the expression used by him in the concluding verses of 
his commentary (vers 60: gurave Bhartriaraye sabda- 
brahmavide namah) does not allow this inference. It 
is rather rendered impossible by a statement made by 
Punyaraija himself to account for the fragmentary state 
of the third khinda of the Vikyapadiya (Kielhorn, Jind. 
Ant. V 224 note): it has been brought about: dgama- 
bhramsal lekhakapramddddinad va “on account of the 
[oral] tradition having slipped (gone lost), or by the 
carelessness of copyists, or something like that.” There 
must, then, have elapsed a considerable time between 
Bhartrhari and Punyarija. 

If Punyarija can be no authority, there exists a 
strong presumption that by “the work of the rsi” 
Bhartrhari refers to Panini’s grammar. It is borne out 
by the possibility of understanding samgrahapratikan- 
cuke, which can hardly mean: “ preserving the [con- 
tents of the] Samgraha” (Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. V 244 
note), as a bahuvrihi, whose sense regularly results from 
the meanings of its members: Samgrahah pratikaicu- 
kam yasya “whose counter-armour is (was) the Sam- 
graha.” pratikaiicuka is to be understood as a compound 
formed according to Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. II, 
1 $102 en. For the idea I refer to the 3rd introductory 
stanza of the Kasikai, where we are told that the work 


of which the defensive armour (pralikaicuka) ** 
was the Samgraha [of which it had been divested: 
484], had been mutilated [by perverse explana- 
tions] by Vaiji, Saubhava and Haryaksa, because 
[in trying to understand it] they had followed 
their bare reasoning [not being able to find the 
final views of Patafijali: 486], 


[488] “the traditional knowledge of grammar, 
which had slipped from the pupils of the descen- 
dants of the descendants of Pataijali,*7 became, 


before us—which, by the way, was called a “ samgraha ” 
too in the first stanza—is meant to be a parikarabandha: 
“a [protective] girdle” for “the body of the grammar 
{of Pinini]” (vydkaranasya gariram). Cp. also next 
note. 

In fact, the whole passage now receives a much more 
satisfactory sense. Surely, the “ vydkarandgama” must 
comprise also Pinini’s work, which, according to Pun- 
yarija, would not have been mentioned at all, and the 
“intimations of the Bhisya” can not be meant, princi- 
pally, to be those that are given for the understanding 
of the Bhisya, but must be those that serve the under- 
standing of Pinini. After all, what Candra gives in his 
grammar is a comprehensive account—not of the Mahi- 
bhisya, but—of Panini’s teaching, looked at, to be sure, 
in the light of Patafijali’s discussions. 

**Cp. last note. Punyarija obviously reads -prati- 
kaficukaih: Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. V 244 note, explaining 
it by: pratipaksaih. It is obvious that he understands 
pratikaficuka as a bahuvrihi, to be analyzed: pratinad- 
dham kaitcukam yena. I have followed the reading of 
most of the mss. (with Kielhorn). But even if we 
accept Punyarija’s variant and interpretation, it seems 
that my interpretation of arse granthe would still be 
better: those “hostile to the Samgraha,” which is a 
work on Panini and older than the Mahibhisya, were 
apt to spoil the understanding of Pinini rather than 
that of the Mahibhisya. 

There is only one other occurrence of the word prati- 
kancuka, as far as I know: Aryabhatiya, Golapida 50 

. . sukrtdyusoh prandsam kurute pratikaicukam yo 
*sya. The Tika glosses pratikaiicukam by tiraskaranam, 
which is hardly justifiable. All western scholars seem 
to follow the first editor (Kern), who changed into 
pratikaicuko and took this—with the meaning of prati- 
paksa—into the relative clause. I think the text should 
stand, as it is handed down: we only have to supply an 
avagraha after kurute (which we can do as a matter of 
course): ‘pratikancukam, and analyze: pratikaficukam 
na sydd yathad. “ He causes perdition of his good deeds 
and his life so that there can be no defense (counter- 
armour), who [causes perdition] of this [work, the 
Aryabhatiya].” 

‘7 Pitafijali- (thus the mss., Benares edition: Patai- 
jali-) can only be a derivative (if: Pin. 4.1.95) of 
Pdatanjala- “ descendant of Patanjali” (an: Pin. 4. 1. 83, 
92). Cp. Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altindische Gram- 
matik II, 2 (Géttingen, 1954), §§ 38 h, 190 a. 
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at a [certain] time existant only in books in the 
south [of India] (oral teaching having eventually 
ceased ). 

[489] “ Having received the traditional knowl- 
edge from the Mountain,** Candracirya and others 





** Punyarija takes parratdt as a reference—not to the 
name of a scholar, but—to a (particular) mountain, 
from which Candra received the “tradition” by a 
miraculous revelation: parvatdt: trikitaikadesavartino 
lingaikadesdd iti (thus Kielhorn’s text, Ind. Ant. III 
286) “ [Bhartrhari says:] parvatdt, which means: from 
a part of a [Siva-] linga, which stands on a part of the 
[mountain] Trikita.” lingaikadesat is perhaps a mis- 
take for simply: lingdt, or, else, for lingavisesdt “ from 
a particular linga,” the ekadesa-part having been non- 
sensically repeated, or put in place of -visesdt, from the 
preceding compound by a copyist. 

I believe Punyarija to be right for the reason that 
everywhere we hear about Candra, there is an allusion 
to some miraculous revelation: according to Tiranitha’s 
account (quoted by Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. XV, 184 note, 
after Schniefner) he got it “in the temple of the Brah- 
man Vararuci.” Which particular mountain Bhartrhari 
meant, is of course open to conjecture. An often quoted 
and discussed verse in the Rijatarangini (1.176) seems 
to hold a view different from Punyarija’s: 

Candracaryddibhir labdhva desdt tasmadt taddgamam 
pravartitam Mahdbhdsyam svam ca vydkaranam krtam. 

It is astonishing that Aurel Stein in his translation 
of the Rijatarangini (Westminster 1900) and B. Lie- 
bich, Kgiratarangini 270-272, should have commented 
upon, and translated, it without even so much as re- 
ferring to Vikyapadiya 2. 489, after Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. 
IV 107-108 explained the words: Candrdcdryddibhir 
labdhvad . . . tadidgamam pravartitam Mahdbhasyam in 
the light of Vikyap. 2.489 ...dgamam labdhvd Bhagya- 
bijdnusdribhih . .. Cardrdcdryddibhih with obvious cor- 
rectness as: “. . . Candricirya and others brought into 
use the Mahibhasya, after having received its .. . tradi- 
tional interpretation ...” It is the more astonishing 
as their own versions cannot satisfy even elementary 
demands of Sanskrit grammar and idiom. 

Kielhorn’s ms. read desam tasmat for which he, dubi- 
ously, conjectured desdntardt, which is metrically bad 
(Boehtlingk, quoted by Liebich 0.¢. 271 note 2): from 
A, Stein’s edition (Bombay 1892) it appears that desdt 
tasmat, which several mss. have, must be the true read- 
ing. There is, then, really, no doubt that we have to 
translate: 

“Candricirya and others, after having received its 
oral tradition (its true traditional explanation) from 
that place, let start (brought to life) the Mahibhisya 
[again], and [Candra] made his own grammar.” 

“From that place ” can, of course, only mean the Siva 
[-temple], by which, according to Rijatarangini I 175, 
the preceding verse, King Abhimanyu crested the new 
town Abhimanyupura (. . . sasdnrkankasekharam vira- 
. Abhimanyupuram vyadhat), that is: which 
The verse 


cayya .. 
he placed on a hill within or near the town. 


made it [into a] many-branched [tree] again, by 
following [not their own reasoning, but] the in- 
timations of [the logical principles to be followed 
in the interpretation of Panini, given in] the 
Bhasya.” 

It is clear that the allusion to a miraculous reve- 
lation in 489a does not permit an inference at an 
element of oral tradition, which, in spite of what 
is said in 488, would have been still alive: the real 
reason for a renaissance of the teaching given by 
Panini plainly is the fact that Candra and others 
carefully studied the Mahabhasya again, that in 
the attempt of finding out the substance of Pa- 
nini’s doctrine they “ followed the intimations of 
the Bhasya.” 


51. C. It is precisely the same course our own 
critical judgment would tell us to take. We have 
just to realize what Candra did: that the attempt 
to understand Panini by “ bare reasoning,” by un- 
aided commonsense, is inadequate, and that, when 
looking for assistance from the indigenous inter- 
pretation, we are faced with the fact that there is 
only one source of primary value: the Mahabhasya. 
All the others, from the Kasiki down to Nagoji- 
bhatta, are only important in that they may con- 
tribute to the interpretation of Patanjali. 

Understanding the Mahaibhaisya must be our 
first aim. To reach it, we should leave no stone 
unturned. The obstacles are considerable,*® to say 
the least. But, again, it is our duty to apply our 
philological methods of interpretation and to ex- 
plore, where we can not obtain a final settlement 
of a given difficulty, at least the possibilities of a 
solution—just as in the case of Panini (cp. above 


§ 49). 


52. We must keep in mind certain basic points, 
which, when neglected, will cause utter failure.®° 


does not add anything relevant to what we know from 
Bhartrhari, it has no particular historical interest, we 
cannot even infer from it that Candra and Abhimanyu 
were considered contemporaries: it contains nothing 
more than an attempt to interpret Bhartrhari’s “ parva- 
tat” in majorem gloriam of the Siva-temple founded 
by King Abhimanyu. The close connection of Siva and 
the science of grammar is too well known to need 
discussion. 

‘© Amongst the different tools we nowadays have at 
our disposal, I should rank high Renou’s Terminologie 
grammaticale sanscrite (Paris 1942), for which one ean 
have only gratitude and admiration. 

5° As such a failure I must consider Trapp’s transla- 
tion of the first 5 adhnika (Leipzig, 1933). It is full of 
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At the risk of being blamed for doing a pistape- 
sana, I briefly resume them : 

a. We must distinguish carefully between Ka- 
tyiyana and Patanjali (cp. above §§3, 74), which 
can be done easily with the help of Kielhorn’s 
pertinent investigations and his admirable edition 
of the Mahabhasya. 

b. Not for a moment must we forget the char- 
acter of the discussions: both authors give not 
explanations, but critical investigations into the 
correctness of lDanini’s formulations (Kielhorn, 
Kadtyayana and Patanjali, 46-57). These are 
looked upon as definitions that must be materially 
and logically correct, that is they must neither 
contain superfluous nor lack necessary terms. 
Only when they would seem insufficient from this 
point of view are they subjected to scrutiny. The 
question is always, whether it is possible to mend 
such insufficiency and what would be the easiest 
way of doing so. There are several courses open: 
interpretative devices, deletions, additions, com- 
plete changings. The first way, if feasible, would 
appear to be thought preferable throughout, by 
both authors. 

ce. We must accept as settled that Pataijali 
often considers several possibilities without decid- 
ing which would be the best (B. Geiger SAWW 
1908, 6-8, above § 38). 

d. It is essential to understand that the dis- 
cussion mentions only such points as are not 
obvious. At each step we are forced to think for 
ourselves, gauging the unspoken motivations by 
which Katyiyana or Patanjali or both of them are 
led (ep. above §§ 8-10, 12, 16, 27-29; Thieme, 
VGGW 1935, 187) and developing their intima- 
tions (what Bhartrhari would call bija). 

This means: constantly we must make assump- 
tions for which the only possible proof lies in the 
demonstration that they permit an accurate and 
consistent understanding of the text, and that 
without them it makes no sense. JI am well aware 





elementary mistakes and almost never grasps the pur- 
port or the articulation of a discussion. Cp. Thieme, 
NG@GW 1935, 173 note 2, 174 note 1, 5, 175 note 1, 2, 
176 note 1, 178 note 4, 189 note 2, 190 note 2, 192 note 4, 
212 note 1. After reading Renou’s remark (Durghata- 
rtti, Introduction 22 note 2) on Trapp translating 
“dune fagon qui laisse 4 désidérer pour certains détails, 
mais qui n’en est pas moins fort méritoire,” I have tried 
hard to revise my judgment: I have found it not 
possible. 


that this type of assumptions will be considered 
“too bold” by a number of my fellow-workers. 
I retort that those who decline to make them, must 
make other assumptions of the following type: 
Patanjali was not able to see that the compound 
pratipadikarthalinga- ...in Pan. 2. 3. 46 allows 
of a different, easier analysis than the one he gives 
(cp. above § 16); that he did not notice that, if 
na in Pan. 6.1.115 is explained as a prohibition 
of only Pan. 6.1. 109, Pan. 6.1.77 would wrongly 
apply, exactly as in the other possible construction, 
which he declines for this very reason (cp. above 
§ 40) ete. I think, actually they are much bolder. 
But this is, in reality, not the point: the correct- 
ness of an assumption can not be judged by its 
appearing either bold or obvious to the superficial 
observer, but only by its value as a help in explain- 
ing closely observed facts in an adequate manner, 
that is in our case: in a manner that is in keeping 
with the general character of the work to be ex- 
plained, leaving each single part in a consistent 
relation to the other parts and to the whole. This 
requirement the second type of assumption clearly 
does not meet. 

The first type does. It works, which can be its 
only justification. It has been made use of for the 
purpose of explaining Patanjali by each single 
scholar who ever made any significant contribution 
to the interpretation of the Mahabhasya, notably 
by Kaiyata, Bhattojidiksita and Nagojibhatta. 

e. It is quite obvious that neither Katyayana 
nor Pataijali feels bound by any “ traditional ” 
explanation. They argue, at any rate, as if they 
had no more than the bare text of the grammar, 
just as we have it; over and over again they weigh 
different possibilities with regard to the sense of a 
single expression, or to the construction of a phras- 
ing, or to the technical context. They decide 
which is the best with reasons that we can under- 
stand, if only we take the trouble to do so. Never 
do they quote an authority for the purpose of being 
excused from using their own judgment, but 
always in order to either accept or refute it with 
arguments or to leave it for consideration on its 
own merits. 

f. When Katyayana and Pataijali visualize the 
original form of Panini’s grammar, they take it 
to be a spoken text and not a manuscript (Thieme, 
Panini and the Veda, 120). But they must rely on 
a written work, which in the process of being 
committed to writing had lost some essential fea- 
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tures that were peculiar to the spoken form. This 
can be clearly shown for Patanjali, but also for 
Katyayana there exists a strong probability 
(Thieme o. c. 125-126). Patanjali does not know, 
for example, when Panini pronounced a vowel as 
svarita (Kielhorn, Gurupijikaumudi [Leipzig, 
1896], 29-32), whether he spoke his short a open 
(vivrta) or closed (samvrta), which roots were 
originally pronounced uddtta, which vowels as 
nasals (Thieme, 0. c. 120-129). 


53. D. The value of the Mahabhasya for the 
explanation of Panini lies, consequently, by no 
means in its containing any older tradition com- 
ing down from Panini or his pupils, but only in 
its arguments, which we may refute by using our 
own judgment, and its technique of handling the 
procedures of the grammar, which we may im- 
prove upon if we can. But before attempting 
either, we must be sure of having understood the 
arguments and mastered the technique. 

In an analogous way we must view the later 
commentators. What is interesting in them are 
their arguments with which they uphold or re- 
ject this or that proposition of Patanjali: none 
of them feels compelled to follow a previous in- 
terpretation, everyone of them argues—explicitly 
or implicitly—and gives us his own finding. They 
are misunderstood altogether, if treated as the 
bearers of an oral traditional lore. They must be 
taken seriously as scholars who offer us the quintes- 
sence of their deep and precise thinking, who know 
the subject of their discussion with a thoroughness 
for which we have every reason to show highest 
respect, and who master their technique with per- 
fect ease (Thieme, NGGW 1935, 183-84, 215). 

This technique may, of course, be called “ tradi- 
tional”: it is so in the sense in which our own 
specific techniques, that we apply in scientific re- 
search, are traditional, there is nothing mysterious 
about it, it may be acquired by anybody who seri- 
ously tries. It is in principle adequate, but just 
not because it is “ traditional,” but only because 
it works and is the only one that can be applied 
consistently. It is evident that it furnishes the 
key for Panini. 


54. E. There are yet other elements that reveal 
themselves as “ traditional ”: certain basic assump- 
tions held by the authors of the Mahabhasya with 
respect to the character of Panini’s work, by the 
later commentators with respect to that of the 
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Mahabhasya. These assumptions are deeply an- 
chored in certain dogmatic views, common to 
Hindu philosophy and religion, on the nature of 
Sanskrit as the sacred language and the inspira- 
tional quality of its older literary documents. 
They are for us of high interest, but we do ques- 
tion their justification—precisely because they are 
nothing but part of a tradition and have no 
foundation in arguments based on facts. 


a. Both Katyiyana and Pataiijali look upon 
Panini’s grammar as a code containing the laws 
of correct word formation and make the assump- 
tion that this code must be valid for all times. 
For both adhere to the dogma that the Sanskrit 
language is eternal and unchangeable. What they 
consider correct speech usage, must be justifiable 
by Panini’s code. For example: 

In 1. 3.35-40 Panini teaches the formation of 
periphrastic perfects of the type vidim cakara, 
asim cakre. The later language uses periphrastic 
perfects also with babhiiva and dsa, thus already 
once the Ait. Br.: 7.17.7 amantrayam dasa. Ka- 
tyiyana looks for a reason why Panini should only 
have taught the first type, and finds that the latter 
would be used correctly also without grammatical 
injunction.®' Patanjali investigates Katyayana’s 
arguments and, incidentally, points out that it 
would be possible, by dint of a special device, to 
interpret Panini’s rule in such a way as to make it 
teach also the latter type.*? 

In the course of the development of the Sanskrit 
language, the use of singular dvandvas becomes 
more and more prevalent (cp. Thieme, Panini and 
the Veda, 12-13). Panini knows only of a limited 
number of such dvandvas (2. 4. 2-17). Pataijali, 
consequently, tries to show that a peculiar feature 
of the wording of Pin. 1. 2. 63—-which, as a matter 
of fact, can be accounted for in a different way— 
has the purpose of letting us infer the existence of 
a general maxim: sarvo dvandvo vibhasaikavad 
bhavati “ every dvandva compound may optionally 
take the endings of the singular.” °° 


‘1 The argument lies somewhat on the same line as 
that by which he denies the necessity of adding to Pain. 
2.3.46 an explicit justification for the nominatives in 
a nominal sentence (above § 12). 

®? Kielhorn, NGGW 1885, 186; Boehtlingk, Panini 
XVIII, note 2. Renou’s translation of Pin. 1.3.40 effec- 
tively obliterates all traces that could lead to a correct 
historical appreciation of Panini’s definition and its 
interpretation in the Bhisya. 

°8 Cp. Kielhorn, Paribhdsendusekhara, paribhasa 34. 
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b. The instances, however, where it can be 
shown that an interpretative device became neces- 
sary because of the change of speech habits during 
the time between Panini and the authors of the 
Mahabhisya, are few and far between.** The over- 
whelming majority of the discussions in the 
Bhasya have quite a different starting point: 
Katyayana and Pataiijali want the definitions of 
their code to be flawless, not only materially, but 
also logically and technically. They make the 
implicit assumption that their own strict standards 
of logic are, likewise, eternal and universally valid. 
They make no allowance for the possibility that 
the conceptions of logical correctness and technical 
strictness may have changed since Panini, and take 
it for granted that their own fastidiousness in this 
respect is a correct reflexion of Panini’s intentions. 

We have reason to doubt that (cf. above §§ 16, 
24, 28, 41). <A philological discussion is neces- 
sarily of a historical orientation. We want to 
ascertain what a particular author may have said 
and meant at the particular moment of history 
when he spoke. We evaluate his work not by ap- 
plying unchangeable, eternally valid standards, but 
by comparing it with contemporaneous authors or, 
these failing, with itself, trying to find a standard 
of judgment that allows a consistent interpretation 
of all its parts and accounts for the role it has 
played in history. 

If we have two different readings, our question 
is: Which is likely to be the older? and not: Which 
is logically and technically more correct? If we 
have several possibilities of interpretation, our 
question is: Which is most in keeping with the 
features of the work we can observe elsewhere? 
and, again, not: Which is logically and technically 
more correct ? 


55. Katyayana’s and Pantafjali’s discussions 
have an analogon, not indeed in philological com- 


5¢Renou’s formulation, Durghatavrtti, Introd. 76: 
“Du point de vue linguistique l’institution de ces pro- 
cédés . . . n’est autre que le symptome de I’affluxe dans 
la langue de formes nouvelles,” is literally correct, but 
it must cause serious misunderstanding to anybody who 
fails to leave their full value to the words “du point de 
vue linguistique” and does not realize that this point 
of view is not adequate. 


mentaries, but in a certain type of commentaries 
written by lawyers and law professors on codes of 
law. They start from the implicit assumption that 
the ideas of “ right” and “ wrong ” are unchange- 
able and eternal: what was so centuries ago must 
be so to-day. They assume, further, that the words 
of the law-giver must be logically and technically 
correct and applicable to all possible contingencies. 
In cases where this causes difficulty, they look for 
an interpretation the result of which is “ desira- 
ble” (ista)—just like Katyaéyana and Pataiijali— 
and they do not care whether the law-giver could 
have foreseen a particular use they want to make 
of a law. 

Yet, I think, a historical interpretation of a law 
code could not possibly be made by anybody un- 
aware of, and thoroughly unacquainted with, the 
tricks and devices used by lawyers in the applica- 
tion of the law: its implications and possibilities 
can only be gauged by studying its interpretative 
development at the hands of those who put it into 
practice. In the same way we must study the 
Mahabhasya: not in order to adopt its scholastic 
viewpoint, but in order to get a thorough experi- 
ence in testing the practical application of Panini’s 
grammar, to grasp its possible implications and, 
by setting off its ideas, where necessary, against 
those of the Mahabhasya, to appreciate it the more 
fully.® 


56. Panini and the Mahabhasya are documents 
of the first importance for the historical interpreta- 
tion of old India and of the Sanskrit language, as 
well as for the history of linguistic science in gen- 
eral. Documents can be evaluated only after they 
have been properly read, discussed and understood. 
Here lies a vast and difficult task before us, which 
we cannot shirk. At its end, we shall be able to 
give translations that will help those who are 
specialists and meet the wants of those who are not. 


56 Rightly remarks Renou, Durghatavrtti, Intr. 10 
note 1: “Mais la seule étude efficace est de s’engager 
profondément dans les commentaires et de réaliser ainsi 
la somme de raisonnements que des esprits nourris de 
Panini ont fait ressurgir de l’euvre de leur maitre.” 
My complaint is that he did not put into practice his 
excellent theory when translating Pinini. 











THE OLD PERSIAN /L/ PHONEME 
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Was THE OP SYLLABARY an ad hoc invention 
under the Achaemenids or is it the much eroded 
survivor of an older and more complete writing 
system’ * This problem has been repeatedly dis- 
cussed chiefly by reference to the evidence from 
the Greek sources, from Aramaeo-Pehlevi scribal 
practice, and from the more direct—though not 
completely clear—evidence in paragraph 70 of the 
Bisitun inscription.’ The argument offered in this 
paper is submitted in order to show that internal 
linguistic evidence available from the OP lan- 
guage itself has not beeu completely exhausted. 

An examination of the relevant handbooks re- 
veals an /1/ phoneme posited for the phoneme in- 
ventory of OP,* this despite the fact that as Kent 
phrases it, “PIE 1 became pAr. r, and therefore 
was indistinguishable from pI r in the Aryan 
languages, unless a cognate from another IE 
branch can be adduced. In borrowings, an 
original 1 became OP r if the words were really 
assimilated [italics mine—HHP] into the OP: 
thus Arbaira- ‘ Arbela’ = Akk. ar-ba-%-il; Tigra- 
‘Tigris’ = Akk. di-ig-lat ; Nadi"tabaira- * Nidintu- 
Bel’ = Akk. ni-din-ti-4E.N ; Babiru- ‘ Babylon’ 
== Akk. bab-ili. In others that received less use, 
the | remained [italics mine—HHP]: Haldita- 
‘the name of an Armenian,’ Labandna- ‘ Mt. Le- 
banon,’ Dubdla- ‘a district in Babylonia,’ and 
Izala- ‘a district in Assyria.” * In very similar 








*'The substance of this paper was communicated in 
April 1955 at the annual meeting of the American 
Oriental Society held in Toronto, Canada. The writer 
is indebted to Prefessors George G. Cameron and AI- 
brecht Goetze for their criticism. 

J. Lewy, “ The Problems Inherent in Section 70 of 
the Bisitun Inscription,” Hebrew Union College Annual 
XXV_ (1954), 169-208; W. Hinz, “ Die Einfiihrung der 
altpersischen Schrift,” ZDM@ CII (1952), 28-38; I. J. 
Gelb, A Study of Writing (Chicago, 1952), 172 f.; H. 
Jensen, Die Schrift (Hamburg, 1935), 81-82. 

7 R. G. Kent, Old Persian Grammar, Texts, Lexicon, 
2nd ed. (New Haven, 1953), § 59, p. 25 (hereafter re- 
ferred to as Kent OP); A. Meillet and E. Benveniste, 
Grammaire du vieux-perse (Paris, 1931), $137, p. 83 
(hereafter, MB). 

* Kent OP, § 107, p. 38. 
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fashion Meillet-Benveniste wrote, “le r iranien 
représente a la fois r et 1 de l’indo-iranien; ... . les 
rares exemples ou le persan répond par / a / d’autres 
langues indo-européennes ne sont pas attestés en 
vieux-perse. Dans les mots et noms propres em- 
pruntés, le vieux-perse note d’ordinaire / par r, s’tl 
s’agit de noms connus et entrés dans l’usage. . 
Le signe de J ne se trouve que dans trois noms 
propres étrangers non adaptés ... .” [italics mine 
—HHP].* The fourth form with /l/ cited by 
Kent (i.e., Zzala-) had only been deciphered by 
Cameron in 1948 in his examination of the Bisitun 
inscription in situ and was therefore not available 
to MB.° 

This phonological correspondence of OP vis-a- 
vis IE indicates that according to an a priori view 
OP should not have had an /l/ phoneme at all, 
since it appears that all native IE words with */1/ 
show up with a corresponding /r/ in OP.® If IE 
*/r, 1/ had fallen together in Iranian,’ then the 
existence of an /-sign in the OP syllabary should 
be suspect. 

The suspicion thus aroused about OP /I/ is 
found to be fully justified on other grounds as 
well, for we have only to examine the OP l/-sign 
itself. If we compare this sign to the LA sign of 
the contemporaneous Late Babylonian and Royal 
Achaemenid Elamite syllabaries, the following 


may be noted: OP. 47 Bab.+> ET RAE KE] The 


relationship between the shape of the first sign 


* MB, § 138, p. 84. T. Burrow, The Sanskrit Language 
(London, 1955), 82, fn. 1 points out such modern 
Persian forms as: listdn ‘to lick,’ Skt. rih-, lik, Gk. 
Aeixw; lasin ‘ soft,’ Skt. Slaksnd-; lab ‘lip,’ Lat. labium. 
Here evidently original IE */ is still preserved. None 
of these show cognates in OP, however. 

* Kent OP, p. 175. 

®This does not include cases of IE *kl or *tl>Skt. 
tr>OP ¢; e.g., OP puca- ‘son,’ Skt. putrd-, Ose. puklu, 
ete. 

7H. Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 
1909), $107, p. 58: “Im Awestischen sind wie im 
Vedischen ar[isches] r und 1 in r zusammengefallen.” 

§F. H. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achémeni- 
den (Leipzig, 1911), p. Ixxxiv, #32; p. Ixxvii, # 18. 
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and that of the last two appears to this writer to 
be immediately obvious, even though the OP sign 
is exactly like the RAE NA sign. There has, in 
general, been a relatively small degree of una- 
nimity among students of the problem in ascrib- 
ing the origin of particular OP signs to specific 
Bab. signs.® There is, however, no clearer example 
that can be adduced for the origin of any OP sign 
than is evident in the case of the OP /-sign where 
hoth shape and pronunciation are accounted for. 

‘The close similarity in shape of the OP [-sign to 
the LA sign of Bab. and RAE and their coincident 
pronunciation point unmistakably to the source for 
this particular OP sign. It is suggested that in 
consideration of this epigraphic and comparative 
linguistic evidence, the presence of an /l/ in OP 
may be reasonably accounted for as deriving from 
the speech of the scribe (or scribes) who invented 
this OP sign in Achaemenid times. The inventor 
must, it seems apparent, have been literate in one 
or both of the cuneiform languages then in use in 
the Achaemenid chancery—Late Bab., RAE. We 
are thus provided with a precious clue demonstrat- 
ing that this one sign of the OP syllabary was 
certainly invented ad hoc. With the /1/ phoneme 
occurring in only four words in the extant OP 
lexicon, it seems clear that the sign was adopted 
at the particular moment that it was needed and 
not prepared in advance. This writer feels that 
this tends to suggest the ad hoc character of the 
entire OP syllabary rather than its survival from 
a fuller, as yet unattested, syllabary. Whereas the 
latter point of view depends upon an argument 
from silence, the origin of the OP J-sign here dem- 
onstrated, considered in conjunction with the sud- 
den appearance of OP writing on the historical 
scene, its exclusive use for royal, lapidary inscrip- 
tions,’® and Darius’ assertion in § 70 of the Bisitun 
text—all seem to be best explained by the ad hoc 
invention theory. Certainly a better prima facie 
case is made out for this point of view. Further- 
more, it would be difficult to imagine such names 
as Tigra- ‘Tigris’ and Babiru- ‘ Babylon’ occur- 
ring with /r/ rather than with /l/, if the OP 
syllabary had been developed in pre-Achaemenid 
times. 





* F. H. Weissbach, ibid., pp. lix, Ix; H. Jensen, op. cit., 
76-85. 

*° The only clay tablet in OP is the model from which 
a stone inscription was carved, namely, DSf (the Darius 
text describing the building of a palace at Susa). 


This bit of evidence is important on another 
count as well—it provides one other direct connec- 
tion between the OP syllabary and that of Bab. 
and RAE. Scholars are generally agreed that the 
OP syllabary is merely a transmogrification of that 
used for Aramaic."* This has perhaps tended to 
obscure the points held in common by the OP and 
the Bab.-RAE writing systems. To be sure, these 
features are not as immediately obvious as are the 
instantaneously apparent similarities with the 
Aramaic writing system, for there can be little 
doubt that the latter did serve as the primary 
model for the inventing scribe or scribes (whether 
ad hoc or not). But the Bab. or the RAE syllabary 
—or both—certainly account for a significant 
number of features of the OP writing system: the 
word-divider (perhaps a development of the verti- 
cal-wedge-determinative in RAE), the direction of 
writing, the continuation of words into the next 
line (from RAE), the numerical notational sys- 
tem, the use of logograms, and above all, the use 
of the wedge as the basic component of each sign. 
The older cuneiform systems may also have pro- 
vided the basis for the OP form J martiya (with 
word-dividers fore and aft, but not between J and 
martiya) recalling the determinative use of the 
vertical wedge in RAE where it had come to be 
simply a determinative before many nouns and 
noun-like forms.’* Earlier, of course, in Sumero- 
Akkadian it had been reserved for determinative 
use only before proper names and the like. Hence 
I martiya probably does not mean ‘one man’ as 
Kent translates it, assuming a numerical meaning 
for the vertical wedge, but rather simply ‘a 
man.’ '* Weissbach’s transcription /martiya is pre- 
ferable, therefore, to Kent’s J martiya. 

It is also in the area of Bab.-RAE connections 
with the OP writing system that another vexing 
problem in the origin of that system may find its 
solution: the presence of unequivocal Ci and Cu 
signs (C = any consonant) which have no counter- 
part in the Aramaic writing system. The appended 
table contains a list of all the syllabic signs of the 
OP syllabary. The italicized syllables within each 
of the four boxes indicate the separate and distinct 


11 For the most recent statement on this, cf. J. Fried- 
rich, Entzifferung Verschollener Schriften und Sprachen 
(Berlin, 1954), p. 44. 

*7H. H. Paper, The Phonology and Morphology of 
Royal Achaemenid Elamite (Ann Arbor, 1955), §§ 2. 3.1, 
2.4, 2.5, 2.6. 

18 F, H. Weissbach, op. cit., p. lii. 
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V and CV signs that exist. The Ci and Cu series 
are noticeably deficient. Only the Ca series is 
complete. The table is especially drawn to convey 
two important structural features of the syllabary : 
1. for the expression of prior members of con- 


STRUCTURE OF THE OLD PERSIAN SYLLABARY 





a /a i/ i /il/ u ju t/ | 








ba-i /bi bi bai/ 
éa-i /ti Gi Cai/ 
¢a-i /gi ci ¢ai/ 
fa-i /fi fi fai/ 
ha-i /hi hi hai/ 
xa-i /xi xi xai/ 
ya-i /yi yi yai/ 
pa-i /pi pi pai/ 
la-i /li li lai/ 
sa-i /si si sai/ 
Sa-i /Si Si Sai/ 
Oa-i /0i Gi Oai/ 
za-i /zi zi zai/ 


ba-u /bu bi bau/ 
éa-u /cu ch Cau/ 
ga-u /gu ¢i cau/ 
fa-u /fu fi fau/ 
ha-u /hu hi hau/ 
xa-u /xu xii xau/ 
ya-u /yu yi yau/ 
pa-u /pu pa pau/ 
la-u /lu la lau/ 
sa-u /su sii sau/ 
Sa-u /Su 50 Sau/ 
éa-u /Ou 6 Gau/ 
za-u /zu za zau/ 


ba /ba bi* b/ 
fa fta C& C/ 
ga /ga ci ¢/ 
fa /fa fa f/ 
ha /ha ha h/ 
wa /xa xii x/ 
ya /ya ya y/ 
pa /pa pa p/ 
la fla la V/ 
sa /sa si s/ 
Sa /Sa Sa 8/ 
Ba /Oa OA 0/ 
za /za zi 2/ 





ga-i /gi gi gai/ | gu /gu gi/ 
ka-i /ki ki kai/ | ku /ku ki/ 
na-i /ni ni nai/ | nu /nu ni/ 
ra-i /ri ri rai/ | ru /ru ra/ 
ta-i /ti ti tai/ | tu /tu ta/ 


ga /ga ga g/ 
ka /ka ki k/ 
na /na ni n/ 
ra fra ra r/ 
ta /ta ti t/ 
di /di di/ 

mi /mi mi/ 


du /du dii/ 
mu /mu mii/ 


da /da da d/ 


ma /ma mi m/ 








ja-u /ju ja jau/ 


va-u /vu vii vau/ 








ja fja a /| |e Mi TY 


va /va vi v/ | | vi /vi vi/ 














{Only the italicized forms inside the rectangles rep- 
resent distinct signs in the OP syllabary.] 

*For all cases of /Ci/, Ca-a is implied. For the 
separate Ci and Cu signs, Ci-i and Cu-u are regularly 
used for /Ci Ci/ and /Cu Ci/, instead of Ci and Cu 
alone. 


sonant clusters and for consonant-final words, only 
Ca signs are used; 2. for the expression of Ci and 
Cu where unequivocal signs for these are lacking 
(everything outside the boxes in columns II and 
111), only Ca signs are used with the appropriate 


V sign. 


This writer is ready to confess that he 


has been baffled by these two defective columns. 
Their existence seems to defy explanation—what 
underlying systematic rationale is there to account 
for the existence of just the consonants /d m j v/ 
to express /i/ unequivocally, and /gknrtdm/, 
to express /u/? However, with the ascription of 
the OP I-sign definitely to the Bab.-RAE sylla- 
baries, in addition to the other elements mentioned 
above in the OP syllabary stemming from these 
same sources, it is suggested that the Bab.-RAE 
systems may have served as the model for the 
seemingly superfluous Ci and Cw signs. These 
signs may have been introduced by the inventor- 
scribe to add an antiquarian or complicating factor 
to his invention; hence the haphazard and un- 
systematic candidates for these two series. The 
use of a “ cuneiform ” system for OP is also, after 
all, an archaizing attempt on the part of the initia- 
tors of the OP writing system. 

However, even if this explanation for the Ci, Cu 
signs is not accepted, the data relative to /1/ in OP 
is not thereby affected in any way, and deserves 
attention. We may safely conclude that either (1) 
the conventional roster of OP phonemes should be 
reduced by one member, or (2) the adoption of a 
writing system for OP may be taken to be that 
point in time when a new phoneme /1/ was intro- 
duced into this particular Old Iranian dialect, or 
(3) at the very least, we may say that only that 
dialect of OP spoken by the multilingual scribes 
had an /l/ phoneme, whereas the dialect of uni- 
lingual speakers of OP did not; and for the latter, 
the four foreign names containing /l/ in the OP 
texts probably were pronounced with /r/. 

It may also be pointed out that the suspect 
nature of an /l1/ phoneme in OP is confirmed on a 
statistical basis. This writer has completed a pho- 
neme count of the entire Bisitun inscription and 
he can report that out of a total of more than 
20,200 phonemes in that text, /l/ occurs only 3 
times. The next in rank-order frequency is /i/ 
with 21 occurrences. Any item occurring less than 
5 times in a sample of this size would be suspect 
from a purely statistical point of view. It is hoped 
that the explanation given in this paper for such 
a situation is the correct one. 
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From Arabic Books and Manuscripts VI 
Istanbul Materials for al-Kindi and as-Sarahsi 


The unexpected wealth of Kindi materials in 
Istanbul has become common knowledge thanks to 
the fundamental researches of H. Ritter and those 
undertaken in connection with Ritter by M. Guidi 
and R. Walzer. In the last few years the editorial 
activity of two Egyptian scholars, Ahmad Fu’id 
al-Ahwani and Muhammad ‘Abd-al-Hadi Abi 
Ridah, has made the Arabic text of many treatises 
by al-Kindi generally accessible.’ 

During my stay in Istanbul in the summer of 
1952, I occasionally came across some minor Kindi 
texts and Sarahsiana which, as far as I know, have 
not yet been noted in scholarly literature.2 Some 
of my notes are here presented. Though they are 
of no great value by themselves, it is hoped that 
they will have some usefulness for future Kindi 
and Sarahsi research. 


I. Al-Kindi 


1. The outstanding majmi‘ah Koépriilii 1608 
is not dated and appears to be hardly more than 
200 to 400 years old. Fol. 19a contains the be- 
ginning of some sayings (ddab) ascribed to Plato 
and translated (ngl) by Hunayn. Fol. 21b, appar- 
ently continuing the excerpts from Hunayn’s 
translation, contains a quotation from al-Kindi 
dealing with the story of Alcibiades from Plato’s 
Symposium 217-19.° Later on (fols. 48b-51a), the 
same manuscript has “ remarks of Socrates trans- 


‘The former has published the Kitéb fi l-falsafah 
al-ila@ (Cairo, 1367/1948) and the Risdlah fi l-‘agl (in 
Talhigs Kitab an-Nafs li-Abi l-Walid b. Ruésd, 176 ff., 
Cairo, 1950), and the latter a collection of Rasd@’il in 
two volumes (Cairo 1369/1950—1373/1953), which also 
includes the works published by al-Ahwani. Al-Kindi’s 
treatise on swords has recently been published in the 
Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of the Egyptian Univer- 
sity, XIV (1952), 1-36. 

? A discussion of al-Kindi’s Kitab fi s-Sind‘ah al-‘uzmé 
by the present writer will appear in a volume to be 
published in honor of G. L. Della Vida. 

*Cf. now R. Walzer, article Aflétin, in EI, 2nd edi- 
tion. Cf. also the collection of sayings attributed to 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle (Kalém al- 
hukamé@’ al-arba‘ah), in Ms. Aya Sofya 2460, fol. 18. 
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lated by al-Kindi (mim-mé naqalahé I-Kindi min 
alfaz Sugqrat).” These “remarks ” would seem to 
be excerpts from al-Kindi’s Risdlah fi alfaz Suqrat 
listed in al-Kindi’s bibliography among his politi- 
cal writings.‘ 

2. Another extraordinary manuscript is the 
Kitab al-Misiqi preserved in the Topkapusaray, 
Revan Késk 1729.5 Its author is a certain al- 
Hasan b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Katib whose identity 
has not yet been established. The manuscript was 
written in Sinjér and completed on Wednesday, 
al-Muharram 11, 625/December 22, 1227. On p. 
72, al-Kindi is quoted for a definition of melody. 
P. 50 contains al-Kindi’s division of the sciences 
as follows: “Theory and practice are the begin- 
ning of the virtues. Each one of the two is divided 
into three parts. Theory is divided into the physi- 
cal, mathematical, and theological parts. Practice 
is divided into the guidance of one’s self (ethics), 
that of one’s house (economics), and that of one’s 
city (politics). The individual parts help (to 
understand) each other.” ® 

Al-Kindi’s definition corresponds to the famous 
Aristotelian division of the sciences which enjoyed 
a tremendous vogue in late antiquity and the 
Muslim and Western Middle Ages. However, al- 


*Cf. Fihrist 260.4f. Fliigel; 363.18 (Cairo 1348). 
The same title appears among the publications of as- 
Sarahsi as listed by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah (cf. F. Rosen- 
thal, Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarabsi, 55, [New Haven, 
1943]). Earlier lists of as-Sarabsi’s works do not men- 
tion it. 

’The manuscript is listed in GAL Suppl. 2. 1035; 
GAL, 2nd edition, 1. 653. 

®° Qala l-Kindiyu Ya‘qibu; Al-‘ilmu wa-l-‘amalu awwalu 
l-fad@ili wa-yangasimu kullu wéhidin minhumé ilé 
talatati aqsdémin fa-l-ilmu <yangasimu> ilé l-juz’t 
t-tabtiyi wa-l-juz’t t-ta‘limiyi wa-l-juz’i l-iladhiyi wa- 
l-‘amalu yangasimu ilé siydsati n-nafsi wa-siydsati 
l-bayti wa-siydsati l-madinati wa-ba'duhé mu‘inun ‘ala 
ba‘din. 

For a‘dna ‘ald, in the sense of chrésimon einai pros, 
ef., for instance, the Arabic translation of Aristotle, 
De anima 402b (ed. by ‘Abd-ar-Rahmfn Badawi, Cairo, 
1954). 

* Cf. the large number of references collected by H. A. 
Wolfson, in Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume, 263- 





Kindi’s source ean be defined with somewhat 
greater precision. The sequence in which the 
theoretical sciences are enumerated enables us to 
do this. 

Aristotle, Metaphysics 1026a19, speaks of the 
division of theoretical science into mathematics, 
physics, and theology. The division of practical 
science is not found in Aristotle himself but ap- 
pears generally throughout the later Aristotelian 
literature. Thus, for instance, Olympiodorus ° 
says: T’én thedrétikén ta mén esti physika ta dé 
theologika ta dé mathématika. ... tén dé prakti- 
kin ta mén estin éthika ta dé oikonomika ta dé 
politika, The Syriac commentary on Porphyry’s 
Eisagoge, which is presumed to be the work of 
Ioannes Philoponos,® mentions the practical sci- 
ences in the descending sequence beginning with 
polities, as it is sometimes done, and also divides 
the theoretical sciences into physics, theology, and 
mathematics. Ammonius,’® however, has theology, 
mathematics, and physics. 

The Aristotelian scheme also appears in Ptolemy 
whose philosophical background was Aristotelian, 
as shown by F. Boll ™ many years ago. In the 
beginning of his Syntaxis Mathematica (Alma- 
gest), he quotes Aristotle as having divided the 
theoretical sciences into physics, mathematics, and 
theology,'? and in his Harmonics IIT, 6,** he men- 
tions the division of the theoretical and practical 
315 (Cincinnati, 1925). For Ibn Sina’s definition 
(physies, mathematics, theology—politics, economics, 
ethics), ef. now the edition of the Sifé’ by a number of 
Egyptian scholars, 1.14 (Cairo 1371/1953). 

* Prolegomena 7. 30 ff. Busse (Berlin, 1902, Commen- 
taria in Aristotelem Gracca 12). 

®°Cf. A. Baumstark, Aristoteles bei den Syrern 179 
(Leipzig, 1900). 

1° In Porphyrii Isagogen 11.12 f., 12.8 f. Busse (Ber- 
lin, 1891, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca 4). Cf. 
also id., In Categorias 5. 4-6 Busse; Philoponus, Jn Cate- 
gorias 3.17 f.; 4.36 Busse; Elias, In Porphyrii Isagogen 
29.4f.; 31.28f. Busse; id., In Categorias 115.18 ff. 
Busse; David, In Porphyrii Isagogen 5.8; 57.23 ff. 
(both sequences); 58.20,28; 60.10; 65.12; 71.20 ff.; 
76.25 Busse. 

1 Studien iiber Claudius Ptolemdus (Leipzig, 1894). 

1? The Arabic translation of the Almagest by al-Hajjaj 
and Sarjin (Leiden cod. or. 680) has: Fa-mdé ahsana 


ma qasama Aristétilisu juz’a n-nazari id qasamahi fi 
ajndsin uwalin taldtatin fi t-tabi‘iyi wa-l-‘ilmiyi wa-l- 
léhiyi. 

13 Cf. Boll, op. cit., 108, and the German translation of 
the Harmonics by I. Diiring, Ptolemaios und Porphyrios 
iiber die Musik, Giteborgs Higskolas Arsskrift 40: 1 
(Géteborg, 1934), 121, 272. 
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sciences into physics, mathematics, and theology 
on the one hand, and ethics, economics, and poli- 
tics on the other. The middle position of mathe- 
matics is not accidental in Ptolemy ; it is the result 
of reflections on the decisive role of mathematics 
as contributory to both physics and _ theology. 
These reflections, whether they were original with 
Ptolemy or rather belonged to mathematical school 
tradition, certainly were behind the middle posi- 
tion of mathematics wherever it appears.’* Now, 
al-Kindi was well acquainted with the passage in 
the beginning of the Almagest ** (and he may have 
known the passage from the Harmonics,’® al- 








** Wolfson, op. cit., reports that scholars have ex- 
plained the two different sequences of theoretical sci- 
ences as reflecting different points of view. When mathe- 
matics is in the intermediate position, the sciences are 
arranged according to their presumed importance, and 
when it is in the first place, the criterion determining 
the arrangement is the order in which they are to be 
studied. Such considerations certainly influenced the 
choice of writers in late antiquity, but it must be kept 
in mind that the primary position of mathematics goes 
back to Aristotle. 

1° Cf. his Sind‘ah al-‘uzgmad. Among the logical writings 
of al-Kindi, there appears a Treatise on how to explain 
Ptolemy’s statement in the beginning of the Almagest 
that is derived from Aristotle’s statement in the Ana- 
lytics, ef. Fihrist 256.13f. Fliigel; 358.19-21 (Cairo, 
1348); Qifti 369.13 f. Miiller-Lippert; Ibn Abi Usay- 
bi‘ah 1.210 5f. Miiller. The only quotation from Aris- 
totle found in the beginning of the Almagest (or Theon’s 
commentary on it) is from the Metaphysics. This quo- 
tation appears to be meant in the title just quoted. 

1° No translation of the Harmonics is mentioned in the 
Fihrist. References to it (“Ptolemy on Music”) are 
infrequent in Arabic literature, cf. H. G. Farmer, A His- 
tory of Arabian Music, 152 (London, 1929), and idem, 
The Sources of Arabian Music, 26 (Beardsden, Scotland, 
1940). However, the Harmonics was at least indirectly 
known in al-Kindi’s time. In the beginning of the pre- 
served recensions of the Siwén al-hikmah, the original 
author of which was Abi Sulayman as-Sijistani, it is 
stated that neither Nicomachus nor Ptolemy, in their 
works on music, make reference to the ‘id (Ms. Murad 
Molla 1408, fol. 6a). The same statement, as far as 
Ptolemy is concerned, is also reported by al-Mas‘udi, 
Tanbih 128 de Goeje (Leiden, 1894, BGA 8). However, 
the Siwdn mentioned the source from which the state- 
ment was derived, namely, the History of ‘Ali b. Yahya 
an-Nadim. This man seems to be the well-known mem- 
ber of the Munajjim family who was a boon companion 
of al-Mutawakkil and died in 275/888-9. So far, only 
his son, Aba ‘isi, has been known as the author of a 
History (cf. F. Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Histori- 
ography 432, fn. 2, Leiden, 1952). Abt ‘isi might well 
have continued a historical work commenced by his 
father. We know of other cases of father-and-son teams 
among historians. It may be noted that another son of 
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though, of course, he could have found the division 
of the practical sciences in very many places). The 
introductory sentence of his definition referring to 
the virtues also is reminiscent of Ptolemy’s dis- 
cussion in the beginning of the Almagest and 
al-Kindi’s Sind‘ah al-uzma. Thus, the assumption 
of an ultimate, and, perhaps, direct Ptolemaic 
origin for al-Kindi’s definition of the sciences 
appears justified.*? 


3. Ms. Hamidiye 1446, in the Murad Molla Li- 
brary, is a majmi‘ah of 241 folios. It was writ- 
ten in Istanbul and is dated on Monday, Jumada 
II, 16, 896/April 25-26, 1491. Fols. 155b-156a 
contain a treatise entitled Risdlat Abi Yusu 
Ya‘qub b. Ishaq al-Kindi fi ahdat al-jaww (On 
Atmospheric Phenomena). It deals with one of 
the most popular subjects of medieval science, the 
astrological weather forecast. Corresponding titles 
appear in the lists of al-Kindi’s writings.’* The 
little work begins and ends abruptly and clearly is 
incomplete and defective. Al-Kindi’s authorship 
ean at present be neither proved nor disproved. 
Al-Kindi’s original work certainly had some in- 
troductory remarks addressed to the person for 
whom the treatise was written. The nonexistence 
of such remarks in the manuscript may be ascribed 
to the incomplete state of the preserved text. 
However, it is disconcerting to notice the ex- 
tremely sketchy and primitive character of the 
contents that is hardly worthy of al-Kindi. How- 
ever, not even this grave defect excludes his 


‘Ali, Yahya b. ‘Ali, wrote a short treatise on music, 
published by M. Bahjat al-Athari, in Majallat al-Majma‘ 
al-‘Ilmi al-‘Tréqi 1. 113-24 (1369/1950). 

In the beginning of the Latin De Pluviis, al-Kindi 
refers again to the division of the sciences but there 
adopts the sequence of mathematics, physics, and the- 
ology (scientia spiritualis). A copy of the edition Ven- 
ice 1507 of De Pluviis is in the New York Public 
Library. 

%%A Risdlah fi ahdét al-jaww is listed among al- 
Kindi’s works on physical phenomena (Fihrist 260.13 
Fliigel; 364.5 f., Cairo, 1348), and a Risdlah fi ‘ilal 
ahdét al-jaww (On the Causes of Atmospheric Phe- 
nomena) is listed among al-Kindi’s works on astronomy 
(Fihrist 257.20 Fliigel; 360.12, Cairo, 1348). The 
former title was omitted by al-Qifti and Ibn Abi Usay- 
bi‘ah, probably because they considered it a mere dupli- 
cation of the other. In fact, it may be a later addition, 
and may have been inserted in the Fihrist to complete 
the section dealing with physical phenomena. However, 
al-Kindi might have written two works with such 
slightly different titles (which may, or may not, have 
dealt with identical subjects). 
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authorship.’® Scholars having access to other 
Kindian studies of atmospheric phenomena might 
be able to determine the authenticity of the text 
contained in the Hamidiye manuscript which is 
being reproduced on p. 30. 


II. As-Sarahsi 


1. The afore-mentioned Kitab al-Miasiqi con- 
tains much more material derived from as-Sarahsi 
than al-Kindi. However, since one of as-Sarahsi’s 
works on music appears to have been preserved in 
its entirety,”° a discussion of the fragments from 
the Kitab al-Miasiqi must be postponed until more 
is known of the complete work. 

2. Ms. Nuru Osmaniye 3548 claims to contain 
as-Sarahsi’s cook book. However, information to 
this effect is found only on a secondary title-page 
which, as is the case with many other manu- 
scripts of the Nuru Osmaniye collection, is pasted 
over the original one. The work is definitely not 
by as-Sarahsi. Its real title and author might be 
found on the original title-page, should it become 
readable under proper treatment. The manuscript 
itself was completed in Mecca on Sa‘ban 14, 888/ 
September 17, 1483. 


3. An Abridgment of the Siwdan al-hikmah of 
Abt Sulayman as-Sijistani, by the twelfth-century 
‘Umar b. Sahlin as-Sawi,*" is preserved in Ms. 
Fatih 3222. On fols. 48b-49a, the manuscript con- 
tains a brief section on as-Sarahsi which differs 
completely from the one hitherto known as origi- 
nating from the Siwdn. It contains only as-Sa- 
rahsi’s name and these sayings: 


“The relationship of fathers to sons is through 
organs—that is, the bodies; organs are something 
outside the essences (unessential) ; consequently, 
the relationship of fathers to sons is through some- 
thing outside the essences (unessential). 

“ He who gives good advice to others is likely to 
give good advice to himself. 

“fe who gives good advice does something 
virtuous (afdala).?? 


1° Al-Kindi dealt with the subject in a similar vein in 
one of the treatises published by Abi Ridah, Rasd’il 
1.235. With the treatise published here, one might com- 
pare, for instance, MaSallah’s Epistola in pluviis et 
ventis, cf. G. L. Della Vida, in RSO XIV (1934), 270-81, 
and Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum 12. 
210-16 (Brussels, 1936). 

2° Cf. JAOS LXXI (1951), 135, fn. la. 

22 Cf. GAL Suppl. 1. 830. 

22 This saying may have to be joined with the pre- 
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“ He who is satisfied with anything but fairness 
wrongs himself; he who wrongs himself is likely to 
wrong someone else; he who wrongs himself and 
others is completely unjust; and he who is com- 
pletely unjust is completely bad.” ** 

4, The Kitab Jawami« al-laddah by ‘Ali b. Nasr 
al-Katib, in the chapter on fityan (Ms. Fatih 
3729, fols. 65a-70b), contains a long conversation 
between Ahmad b. at-Tayyib (as-Sarahsi) and 
Ahmad b. Abi Tahir, both of them historians of 
Bagdad whom we here observe in friendly contact 
with each other. They are discussing a disputa- 


ceding one: <And> he who gives good advice <to 
himself> practices virtue. 

*3' The biography of al-Kindi in the Siwdn, according 
to Ms. Murad Molla 1408, contains a saying recom- 
mending constant taking of notes. Its transmitter is 
said to be Ahmad b. at-Tayyib (sic leg.). I did not 
check in this connection the biography of al-Kind{f in 
as-Siwi’s abridgment of the Siwdn. 


tion said to have taken place between lovers of 
youths and lovers of women about the respective 
merits of their personal predilections. 


The author of the Jawami al-laddah is obviously 
dated too early by C. Brockelmann (GAL Suppl. 
1.945 f.). He may be the littérateur, known from 
the Fihrist, who died in 377/987.*4 


5. Ibn Fadlallah al-"Umari (d. 749/1349) has 
a biography of as-Sarahsi in his Masdlik al-absar 
(Ms. Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 2797, vol. 5, p. 
293). He follows Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah in all details, 
and adds a few meaningless generalities. A similar 
biography of al-Kindi precedes that of as-Sarahsi 
(ms. cit., pp. 291-93). 

FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


** Cf. Fihrist 131 Fliigel; 189 (Cairo, 1348); YAqit, 
Irsdd 5.432 Margoliouth; 15.96 (Cairo, 1355-7). 





Notice of a Posthumous 


A short time before the distinguished Oriental- 
ist Ernst Herzfeld died in Basel, Switzerland on 
January 21, 1948, he had completed a manuscript 
to which he referred in his correspondence under 
the title “The Persian Empire.” The work is 
specifically referred to in the final section of the 
Herzfeld Festschrift * “ Additions to the Bibli- 
ography ... .” as item no. 205, Studies in History 
and Geography of the Ancient Near East [or The 
Persian Empire], and is there listed as volume 83 
of the Mémoires publiés par les Membres de I’In- 
stitut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire. 
Although some forty galleys were actually put 
into printed form, closer inspection by the ad- 
ministrators of the Institut resulted in the conclu- 
sion that an enormous amount of editing would be 
required before further printing could proceed. It 
was then decided to consult with The Institute for 
Advanced Study—the institution with which 
Herzfeld was associated in the last years of his 
life—about the possibility of finding an editor who 
might undertake to carry out the complex editing 
task required. After much deliberation and pro- 

* Archaeologica Orientalia in Memoriam Ernst Herz- 
feld, George C. Miles, Editor (Locust Valley, N. Y.: J. J. 
Augustin, 1952), p. 280. 


Manuscript of Ernst Herzfeld 


longed negotiation, no editor could be found. 
Indeed, one would have had to discover a second 
Herzfeld to do justice to the manuscript. Dr. 
Robert Oppenheimer, Director of The Institute for 
Advanced Study, decided at this point that a 
suitable notice be published in order to let the 
world of Oriental scholarship know of the exis- 
tence of this last work of Herzfeld. This writer 
was asked to prepare such a notice and to sum- 
marize the contents of the manuscript; hence the 
publication of this note at this time. It should be 
especially noted that a copy of the typescript will 
be available at all times at the Freer Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D. C. for any scholar interested in 
a closer examination of it.? 

Herzfeld’s own tentative title for the volume is 
something of a misnomer, for the material deals 
with geographical, chronological, historical, tex- 
tual, and archeological problems that are by no 


*The Freer Gallery of Art is a part of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The latter was designated by Herz- 
feld as the repository of all his scientific papers and 
collections. At first it was believed possible to prepare 
a microfilm of the manuscript, but there are many 
marginal notes in blue ink. These do not photograph, so 
that such a microfilming project would not be feasible. 
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means limited to the Persian Empire, though the 
Iranian plateau seems to be the point of departure 
for the entire discussion. Herzfeld had never pre- 
pared a list of chapter headings, though the manu- 
script is divided into sixteen chapters. Further- 
more each chapter is not really a unified discussion 
of some major topic, but rather a collection of in- 
dividual sections—varying considerably in length 
—each devoted to a subject that may have little 
to do with the main point of its preceding or 
following section. Interwoven throughout every 
section are philological discussions of etymologies 
and texts in a bewildering variety of languages. 
The reader will recognize in this the well-known 
Herzfeldian erudition, encyclopedic knowledge, 
and wide reading that enabled him to range far 
and wide to bring together pertinent data that 
might otherwise never have been collated. There 
is also in all of this a sort of stream-of-conscious- 
ness technique by which Herzfeld would interrupt 
the main discourse with a number of major and 
minor digressions as these came to mind in the 
exposition of his subject matter. Needless to say, 
no index had as yet been prepared. This task 
would have been a major portion of any editor’s 
work on the manuscript. 

To one who has gone through the typescript 
several times, it is abundantly clear that there are 
numerous brilliant, provocative, and interesting 
insights, reinterpretations, and conclusions to be 
found. Herzfeld’s varied competencies and his vast 
acquaintance with so many aspects of the Near 
East combine to make it a pity that the manuscript 
could not have been edited properly during the 
author’s lifetime and thereafter published. This 
last work of Herzfeld then must fall within that 
large and abundantly populated library of unpub- 
lished books left behind in the estates of many 
scholars who have passed from among the living. 
We are all fully cognizant of Herzfeld’s achieve- 
ments in the study of the ancient Near East. This 
last unpublished work was still another piece of 
the magnificent monument he left behind. All who 
are interested in examining the manuscript are 
cordially invited to do so and should contact the 
Director of the Freer Gallery of Art. 

[The sixteen chapters are summarized variously : 
in some detail, or only with a sentence or two to 
indicate the contents in a general way. Proper 


names are generally given as they appear in Herz- 
feld’s typescript ; where a direct quotation is cited, 
it appears without any changes from the original 
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except for the addition of italics in the case of 
foreign forms.] 


Chapter I: §§ 1-32. 
§ 1. Luristan as a source for horses. 
§ 2. The absence of the horse in the Codex Hammurabi. 
§ 3. Cappadocian horses. 
§4. Etymology of Akkadian sisu; interpretation of 
Esther 8. 10. 
Nésean horses. 


§ 5. 

§ 6. The location of Nisiya. 

§ 7-§ 13. Alexander’s route: Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana. 

§ 14. tacara as a place-name. 

§ 15. Details of Iranian race courses. 

§ 16. Iranian maiddén and asprés. 

§ 17. The Babylon-Ecbatana road. 

§ 18. References to horses from the area discussed in 
§ 17. 

§ 19. Horse-breeding in the Urmiya region in ancient 
times. 

§ 20-§ 28. Horse-breeding in pre-Iranian times; con- 


tents of the Ritti-Marduk kudurru. 
§ 29-§ 32. Opis; Baghdad; Dir-Sarrukénu. 


Chapter II: §§ 33-45. 

Kassite and Assyrian knowledge of the area east of 
the Tigris; identification of many place- and ethnic- 
names: Suti, ASnunnak, Sitakene, Ahlame, Padan, 
Alwan, KuSsu, Gitu. 


Chapter III: §§ 46-82. 

A detailed discussion of the lands enumerated in the 
Lugal-anne-mundu text: ‘Cedar mountains, Elam, 
MarhaSi, Gutium, Subartu, Amurri, Sutium, Sumer.’ 
Also a discussion of Dilmun, Magan, Meluhha, Ibla, 
Ursu. 


Chapter IV: §§ 83-108. 
A detailed discussion of the Kizzuwatna-Cappadocia 
equation, as well as a treatment of geographical 
identifications of many other Anatolian toponyms. 


Chapter V: §§ 109-121. 

Identification of more Anatolian place-names. Colla- 
tion of references in cuneiform literature (Su- 
merian, Akkadian, Hittite) and classical sources. 
Cappadocian colonies. 


Chapter VI: §§ 122-137. 

A diseussion of Gasur, Arrapha, Huban; Kassite 
Surias denied as Indo-European. § 125 contains an 
interpretation of the Shaikhin inscription which 
may be of interest and is included here with Herz- 
feld’s verbatim translation and commentary. [The 
dots which appear in the typescript in the rendition 
of the cuneiform text have been replaced by hyphens 
in keeping with standard Assyriological practice. 
None of the references given by Herzfeld has been 
checked. ] 

“$125. At the SE point of Arrapha, in the northern- 
most canton of Halwan . . , only 25 miles NW of 
Kirind, capital of Nawar, is an old rock sculpture with 
inscription in a lateral valley called Shaikhan after a 
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settlement of Siifis. [footnote: Virst published from a 
squeeze of Capt. L. Berger by P. Scheil in Rec. Trav. 
XIV, 105 f.; then by J. de Morgan in Mission en Perse 
IV, Rech. Archéol. I, 158f.; Thureau-Dangin, IRSA 
241.—From my squeeze in IAE, 187, and Ungnad, 
Subartu 145; see [AE figs. 297-303 and Tor v. Asien, pl. 
II-IV.] 


1) Hub-ba-ni- 7) u-te-ir/ra 

2) pi-ri-ni 8) Sa salmam i-sir 
3) mar ik-ki- 9) pi-ri-3u 

4) ip-Sa-ah-ma-at 10) ud Su-um-Su 


4UD 4UDU 
i-NI.NI-ku 


‘Hubbani-pirini, son of IkkipSahmat, has put up the 
image who damages? the image, his issue and 
his seed SamaS and TiSpak shall exterminate! ’ 

Notes to 1. Scheil read Tar-, I at first Sar-; the sign is 
damaged above, but a small inserted UD is clear, there- 
fore I prefer now reading hub (= tun). 


5) salmam u8-zi-iz 11) 
6) inu ma la aba an 12) 


2. bi = pi, recognized as peculiarity of Subaraean 
names in the Dilbat tablets by Ungnad, Vorderas. 
Schriftdenkm. VII. For pi-ri-ni to be-ri-ni see Ungnad, 
‘ Dilbat,’ 14. 

6-7. Difficult reading, recalls enuma labaris utér 
‘when it had become old,’ a formula which continues 
even in Arab epigraphy. Delitzsch, Hwb., has labdénu 
‘to prostrate oneself’ and an adj. labnu, subst. lubnu 
‘collapse.’ The preceding word uSziz, II/1 of nazdzu 
‘to dress, erect,’ not well fit for a rock sculpture, can 
mean ‘il a (or j’ai) restitué’ (P. Scheil); the phrase 
‘its collapse I dressed ’ occurs. 

8. @ 4-si-ir on the mace-head of Lasirab of Guti, 
a i-[si-ir] in the Annubanini inscription, means ‘que 
les expéditions ne réussissent pas.’ Here it can only be 
‘damage,’ perhaps by magic, cf. eséru ‘enclose in a 
magic circle, AMI V, 143 ff. Summa imis confundere 
and Landsberger AOF X, 1935, 140 ff.: esirtum la essir 
‘eine eingeschlossene soll er nicht eirschliessen,’ follow- 
ing upon ‘a second wife is not allowed to marry.’ In 
Dar. chart. Susa usurtum renders OP. didd ‘ enclosing 
wall.” After many unsatisfactory attempts, Meissner, 
MAOG XIII, 9 at last followed G. Meyer in AOF XI, 
366, 4: gishurru, loanword from Sum., Akk. usurtum 
‘magic circle, made of flour.’ Hehn had forseen it in 
Meissner-Festschrift. 

9. pi-ri-Su with bi= pi, to piri’, syn. of zéru, in 
curses. The normal verb would be halaku or laqgatu, cf. 
Annubanini ‘ zéragu lilqutu’ (dual). H. Giiterbock, ZA 
NF. viii, 1934, 8, quoting the proverb ‘the house that 
4Mesannipadda has built, Nanna laqit zéri has allowed 
to be ruined’ and remarks: ‘ zéréu lilqutu means extine- 
tion of the male line.’ Arab. lagata assumes the specifi- 
cations ‘ proletarian, vilis, and foundling.’ 

“When comparing the Shaikhian monument with the 
sculptures of Annubanini, king of the Lullu, at Sarpul, 
in its neighbourhood—which are rather a little older, 


not younger than Narim Sin, since they perpetuate the 
conquest of the Sarpul region, while the near monument 
of Narim Sin at the Darband in Qaradagh perpetuates 
his conquest of Lullu—one would date the Shaikhin 
sculpture as older, but the inscription as slightly 
younger than Annubanini. This is possible if the obscure 
lines 6-7 meant ‘when it had become weatherworn, dis- 
figured,’ and uéziz ‘he restored.’ ” 


Chapter VII: §§ 138-157. 
Continues the account begun in §§ 34-35 of MarhaiSi 
and Gutium. 


Chapter VIII: §§ 158-168. 


A discussion of the Guti; Gutium identified with the 
area of modern Kurdistan, Hamadan, and Tehran. 
Discussion of ‘ Caspian.’ 


Chapter IX: §§ 169-193. 
A detailed discussion of the ‘Itinerary of Sarrukénu 
Sar kissati,’ KAV no. 92. Tukrii. 


Chapter X: §§ 194-201. 
Identification of Abdadana as part of Gutian territory. 


Chapter XI: §§ 202-210. 

Assyrian trade with their eastern and northern neigh- 
bors. The spread of viticulture in Armenia, Asia 
Minor, and Iran. Local traditions concerning wine 
and drinking practices. Mining, metalwork, and 
local traditions thereof. 


Chapter XII: §§ 211-221. 
Elamite brother-sister marriage and matrilinear suc- 
cession. 


Chapter XIII: §§ 222-230. 
Seafaring among various ancient peoples. Carian and 
Persian sailors. 


Chapter XIV: §§ 231-238. 

The provinces of the Achaemenid realm according to 
Herodotus. An examination of chronological and 
geographical problems connected with the text of 
Bisitun. The province lists in the Old Persian 
inscriptions. 


Chapter XV: §§ 239-271. 

Identifications and detailed discussions of the follow- 
ing: Parsa, Yutiya, Mada, Hija, Babirus, Assyria, 
Mudraya, Kilikia and Cyprus, Yauna, Sparda, 
Katpatuka, Armina, Paréava, Baxtri8, Hvirazmii, 
Saka, Haraiva, Zranka, Harauvati8, Hindus. 

Chapter XVI: §§ 272-280. 

An examination of the various province lists of the 
Old Persian texts. The sculptured figures in the 
Tripylon at Persepolis and their ethnic identifica- 
tions. 


HersBert H. PAPER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The Veritable Record of the Tang Emperor 
Shun-tsung (Han Yii's Shun-tsung shth-lu). 
Translated with introduction and notes by 
Bernarp 8. Sotomon. (Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Studies, Volume XIII.) Pp. xxxi 
+ 82. Cambridge, Mass.: HArvarp UNIVER- 
sity Press, 1955. 


With this publication Mr. Solomon focuses at- 
tention on the little known palace intrigues that 
cast their shadow over Shun-tsung’s six-month 
reign (in 805 a.p.). The original Shth-lue 
(“ Veritable Record ”), compiled by the celebrated 
Han Yii in about 815, is now lost. However the 
abbreviated recension here translated is the earliest 
extant work of its kind, and it retains considerable 
value as a supplement to the standard sources for 
the period (the two T*ang Histories and Ss-ma 
Kuang’s Tzu-chih T‘ung-chien). The present text 
is essentially a court journal, setting forth in 
chronological order events which transpired in the 
capital. Thanks to a few excerpts given by Ssu-ma 
Kuang (in his Tzu-chih T*ung-chien K‘ao-t) from 
a more detailed version (now lost), Mr. Solomon 
is able to identify the present text as one or 
another of the revisions made within a few decades 
of the original compilation. The main narrative 
concerns the rise of Wang Shu-wen’s clique shortly 
before the accession of Li Sung (Shun-tsung) in 
February, its ascendancy, and its fall with the ap- 
pointmenut of the future Hsien-tsung (r. 806-821) 
as Regent in August. Considering the annalistic 
character of the work, the thread of this narrative 
is very well sustained, a fact that may well be 
attributable to the revision, which was carried out 
at the instance of Wang Shu-wen’s opponents the 
eunuchs. 

I presume it can be taken as axiomatic that 








* Notable departures from the time and locale of pri- 
mary coverage are 1) biographical sketches of important 
men who died within the period and 2) a sort of ap- 
pendix (pp. 54-60 of the translation) which includes a 
summary of the events of Shun-tsung’s reign and two 
degrees issued in 806 which relate to that emperor. 
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smoothness of style in translation exacts a price in 
terms of a blurring of the contours of the original, 
and conversely that literalness of rendition in- 
volves a sacrifice of idiom. In the present work 
the criterion of style commends itself much more 
highly to Mr. Solomon than that of fidelity to the 
letter. Though I consider his effort to be very 
successful within this framework, it does seem that 
he sometimes shakes off the shackles of the original 
wording a little too exuberantly, presenting us 
with no more than a loose paraphrase, either com- 
pressed or expanded. Thus hou yen-se (1.2; 
“waiting for a [suitable] expression of [his 
father’s] face”) is rendered “if his father was 
in a mood to listen” (p.2) ; chu mou-t ch‘ang-ho 
(5. 2b; “ were in charge of harmonizing plans and 
arguments ”) is vouchsafed only “ drew up plans ” 
(p. 55). Many explanations and amplifications 
of the translator are represented as translation ; 
the nature of the original would often be clarified 
if parentheses and brackets were much more freely 
used to enclose such material. There is a strong 
tendency to deal summarily with compound words, 
as “according to his pleasure ” (p. 8) for sut-hst- 
nu (1.4a; “according to his joy or anger”) ; 
“feared” (p.8) for wei-chi (loc. cit.; “stood in 
awe and dread of”). “Testamentary decree” is 
to be preferred to “ posthumous decree ” for i-chao 
(p. 5 et saepe); “was implicated” (p. 42) is a 
little weak for tso, “ stood trial for.” The numer- 
ous administrative titles which occur in the text 
are merely romanized,’ and are collected in a glos- 
sary (pp. 65-71), where des Rotours’ functional 
renderings are given. A considerable number of 
other names and terms (e. g., all gates, halls and 
palaces) are also left untranslated.® 

A noteworthy feature of the work is its inclusion 
of a number of official documents (decrees, memo- 
rials, ete.), the majority of which are lacking in 


2One unexplained exception: ssu-yeh (4.5a), not in- 
eluded in the glossary, is rendered “ Vice-Rector” 
(p. 42). 

*One book title (p. 41) is translated; four others 
(p. 27) are not. A quotation from Chiu T‘ang-shu is 
adduced without translation (p. 49, n. 39). 
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the standard sources. However some of them do 
occur there, though Mr. Solomon makes no refer- 
ence to them.* Here and elsewhere, more ade- 
quate reference to the standard sources would have 
been desirable, for purposes of corroboration and 
amplification, as well as checking by those to whom 
the Shun-tsung Shth-lu is less easily accessible. 
Wei Kao’s memorial of July 15 to the throne re- 
questing that the Heir Apparent be made Regent, 
and his petition to the Heir Apparent, which are 
only mentioned in the Shih-lu (p.37), certainly 
mark a turning point in the fortunes of Wang 
Shu-wen’s clique. Though both documents are 
quoted in Wei Kao’s biography in the Chiu T‘ang- 
shu and are abstracted by Ssu-ma Kuang,’ we find 
no reference to or discussion of them. The Shih- 
lw’s list of persons instrumental in the Heir Ap- 
parent’s establishment as Regent (p. 45) can be 
emended and supplemented by those in the bi- 
ographies of Chii Wen-chen in the two T‘ang His- 
tories. The rather lengthy passage about the 


* Three decrees are given, two of them slightly longer, 
in Chiu T‘ang-shu (14/3106.1): 1) that of August 26 
making the Heir Apparent Regent (p. 45); 2) that of 
August 31 announcing Shun-tsung’s abdication to the 
Heir Apparent (p. 52); and 3) that of September 1 
setting the date of the latter’s investiture (p. 53). 

*See Chiu T‘ang-shu 140/3457.3-4. Here it is clear 
that the motivation of Wei Kao, who was aware of the 
defection within Wang Shu-wen’s clique, was to unseat 
Wang; his petition to the Heir Apparent is a vehement 
indictment of that clique. 

*See Chiu T‘ang-shu 184/3557.3 and Hsin T‘ang-shu 
207/4113.1. Whereas the Shih-lu (4.6b) has ERE 
fra HZ (translation, p. 45: Hsieh Ying-chen, Shang 
Chieh-yii), the two T‘ang Histories have BE AH iy 

fee (Hsieh Wen-chen, Shang Yen, Hsieh Yii). To 
the list of those appointed to draw up the decree may 
be added Cheng Yin (CTS 159/3494. 3, HTS 165/4031. 1) 
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abuses of “ palace marketing ” (pp. 15 f.) is prob- 
ably the source of the virtually identical passage in 
the Chiu T‘ang-shu biography of Chang Chien- 
feng (140/3458. 2). Regarding the appointment 
of Lu Chih as “ Tutor ” to the Heir Apparent by 
the decree of May 11 (pp. 25f.), we are not in- 
formed that it was arranged by Wei Chib-i so that 
Lu Chih could report to him on the Heir Ap- 
parent’s opinions.’ This economy of annotation is 
evident again in a lack of cross-references, which 
would often be of considerable help in perusing a 
work of this kind.*® 

In addition to the above mentioned investigation 
of versions, the Introduction contains interesting 
material, such as a discussion of Han Yii’s view 
of the historiographer’s réle, and of the sources for 
“ Veritable Records ” in general. There is a full 
bibliography and a list of men’s names.® This 
publication makes a distinct contribution to the 
translated historical literature of the T“ang. 


MicHaet C. ROGERS 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


and Li Ch‘eng (CTS 167/3515. 3, HTS 131/3972. 4); the 
latter had been ousted from the Han-lin Academy on the 
accession of Shun-tsung. 

7™See the biographies of Lu Chih, CTS 189B/3578. 3, 
HTS 168/4038. 1. 

* E.g. in the case of the retirement of Wang Shu-wen, 
which is so thoroughly glossed over in all the sources 
and is mentioned only en passant in the present text 
(p. 44). The reader must trust to his memory to turn 
back to p. xx of the Introduction, where in another con- 
nection (the versions of the Shun-tsung Shih-lu) a 
translation is given of a relevant passage of the detailed 
version is quoted by Ssu-ma Kuang in his K‘ao-i. 

* Inclusion of characters would have added to the 
value of this list, since some of them (e.g., those of 
Cheng Hsiin-yii, Liu Kuang-ch‘i and Hsieh Ying-chen) 
are not given elsewhere in the book. 





The Empire of Min. By Epwarp H. Scwarer. 
Pp. xii+ 146. Tokyo; Rutledge, Vermont: 
Cuartes E. Turrite (for the Harvarp- 
YENCHING INSITIUTE), 1954. 


This monograph tries to reconstruct the cultural 
and political history of modern Fukien province 
in the first half of the tenth century. During 
the period of the “Five Dynasties” (906-960) 
there existed in China a dozen of more or less 


independent states, neglected by traditional his- 
toriography though sometimes of equal or even 
greater importance than the official dynastic states. 
Yet, as the author notes, “the tenth century 
deserves the attention of historians of civilization 
in the Far East for the purpose of revealing the 
continuous development of events and institutions 
from the late T‘ang period into the early Sung. 
The heavy black line which divides T‘ang from 
Liang on our chronological charts is a more 
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imaginary line than the equator” (p. vii). After 
these relevant introductory remarks one looks 
eagerly forward to the history of Min (892- or 
909-945 A.D.) as an example of those kingdoms 
grown out of military governments whose short 
autonomous existence seems to have been the link 
between late 'T“ang anarchy and the new imperial 
order under Sung. 

Ilowever, instead of providing a general view 
of this evolution, the book under review offers 
only loosely knit bribes of information. The first 
chapter (“ Landscape,” pp. 2-12) lists names of 
the Fukienese flora and fauna, of city gates and 
of mountains. Under the title “ Court” (pp. 13- 
30) have been “arranged such anecdotal, bio- 
graphical and social data about eminent person- 
ages of Min as do not fit readily into other 
chapters,” that is to say the neronian horrors of 
these kinglets: murder, fornication, assassination. 
Both chapters throw at the reader a mass of 
names without establishing significant connection. 

The third section, “ History ” (pp. 31-62), takes 
up the anecdotical story of the Wang family from 
the beginning. The author narrates the doings 
of the brothers Wang Ch‘ao and Wang Shen-chih 
(d. 925), the founders of the Min state, and of 
their numerous offspring, the selfstyled kings or 
“emperors”: Wang Yen-han, murdered by his 
brothers Wang Yen-ping and Wang Yen-chiin 
(assassin of Wang Yen-ping); Wang Yen-chiin, 
assassinated by his son Wang Chi-p‘eng, who mur- 
dered also one of his brothers and in his turn was 
murdered by another brother; Wang Yen-hsi 
(nephew and real murderer of Wang Chi-p‘eng), 
assassinated by the “tyrant ” Chu Wen-chin, who 
put to death every available member of the Wang 
family not yet killed (about fifty persons). Ete. 
ete. It will perhaps suffice to demonstrate the 
(bloody) intricacies of this dark chapter of 
Chinese history to remind the reader that the 
last person who occupied the Min throne, the 
“trimmer” Li Jen-ta, changed his name four 
times (Li Hung-i, Li Hung-ta, Li Ta, Li Ju-yiin), 
which did not prevent him from being executed 
with his whole family on January 26, 948. 

One turns with relief to the more relevant 


chapter on “ Economy ” (pp. 63-79: produce and 
tribute, court expenditure and taxation, currency, 
foreign trade, population changes) to learn that 
Fukien, with a total population of about one 
million persons, produced silver, copper, tea and 


salt, fiber-cloth, sugar, paper and “ ocean-going 
vessels ” which went as far as modern Shantung 
and the different countries of the South Sea. 


The concluding chapters on “ Arts” (pp. 80- 
89) and “ Religion ” (pp. 90-109) are again dis- 
appointing. For under promising headings such 
as architecture or literature we get not much more 
than an enumeration of buildings, the names of 
authors and the titles of their works. As for 
Buddhism, Taoism, official cult, Manichaeism, 
folklore and popular religion, many interesting 
data are provided, but the general picture is dim 
and indistinct. 

Since Prof. Schafer (who, according to the 
statement on the cover, “has a special liking for 
problems in the history of domestic plants and 
animals and the folklore associated with them ”) 
has ventured beyond the limits of his personal 
interests to discuss an important transitory period 
of Chinese history, historians may justly regret 
that he has left so many questions unasked. Why 
Fukien, this Texas of the tenth century (p. 87), 
is coming to the fore so conspicuously under the 
Sung?’ Was the wretchedness of the Fukienese 
satraps an accident or the rule in all the provincial 
kingdoms? Did the re-establishment of imperial 
unity improve the lot of the Fukienese? We should 
like to know more about the institutions (instead 
of titles), of structural changes, of the life, the 
general outlook and the significance of the period. 
But it would be perhaps ungenerous to carp. 
Sources for this period are scant (the main source 
being the Tzu-chih tung chien), preparatory 
studies hardly exist and the earliest local mono- 
graph of Fu-chou, the Ch‘un-hsi san-shan chih 
7 Be = lj, was written at the end of the twelfth 
century. We certainly need modern regional 
studies as a counterpart to the official dynastic 
histories, but it would be of poor service to draw 
on the tremendous sources of gazetteers and, at 
the same time, to take to the antiquated methods 
of former chinese historians irresistibly attracted 
by names and written characters. 

There are many interesting details (ritualistic 
cannibalism p. 41 and 60, frequent missions from 
Min to the Khitan in search of horses p. 47, on 
aromatics p. 66, tea p. 64 and 86, sea routes 
p. 76, to name only a few instances) and fortun- 
ately, besides a map and two chronological tables, 
an exhaustive index. The usefulness of the latter 
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would be even greater if Chinese terms and not 
their translation had been indexed. ' 

Not much space need be devoted to cavillin 
at minor matters: 


P. 13. It is not pointed out which one of the 
two gazetteers of Ch‘ang-lo hsien chih (1869 or 
1917) is quoted. 

P. 32. According to Schafer “ M. des Rotours’ 
renderings are impossible to handle.” I can not 
see, however, any improvement in translating the 
titles of military governors as “ Legate” (chieh- 
tu-shih) or “ Observator” (kuan-ch‘a-shih), nor 
would I prefer his “ Commissioner of the Golden 
Talisman” (p. 52) to des Rotours’ “Voiseau 
in-wou ” for rendering the title of a police official. 

P, 40. “ Granary ” seems preferable to “ Ware- 
house” in the title of a Commissioner derived 
from Ode 211: “ grain-stacks (so abundantly) as 
islands, as hills” (4 5t pk). 

P. 51. In the medieval title Bei Bypk lu has 
the sense of “ Supervisor ” and not of “ Recorder.” 

P. 72. In the quotation from Tzu-chih t‘ung- 
chien: ... 244% iM o ffi... the verb send is mis- 
translated as a title: “ Agent for Blank Com- 
missions.” Well explained, however, is the ingeni- 
ous “ practice of selling offices by vending blank 
uppointment forms, in which the name of the 
new Officeholder and his title were inserted at the 
time of sale.” 

P. 75-76. “ Despite the troubled times and the 
multiplicity of national boundaries in China 
during this era, there is abundant evidence that 
merchants traveled with freedom from state to 
state. Indeed it is apparent that they had an 
easier time making their ways across frontiers 
than had any other class, certainly more so than 
the official class.” This is indeed one of the main 
problems of the period and it is a pity the author 
did not substantiate a little more his interesting 
statement. 

P. 79, note 478. It is an open question whether 


=— and 4 in population statistics have always the 
meaning of “ resident ” and “ guest families, i. e. 
new settlers ” or, as I believe with Katé Shigeshi, 
more often that of proprietors and tenants. In 
note 482, 33,000 seems to be a slip for 330,000. 

P. 93. FE R— BS BE o HH I Be . is trans- 
lated as follows: “ fixed twenty thousand as the 
limit for Buddhist monks among the populace, 
and after this there were many monks in Min- 
chung.” A note explains: “The meaning of the 
quotation is that permission was granted for the 
expansion of the priesthood to the officially stated 
limit.” P. 94, the similar phrase JF RAB {#F o 
KREUK, BIS o LIF SI—F A. is translated 
as meaning “ permitted the people to become 
Buddhist monks. Many of the people became 
monks in order to avoid the heavy taxation; in 
all the limit was fixed at eleven thousand persons ” 
(italics are mine). It is obvious that the meaning 
of }€ is not to “ fix a limit” or “ give a permis- 
sion,” but to deliver a patent (f¥hHE) conferring 
on clerics exemption from taxes. 

P. 98. “ First-born of Upright Unity” for 
the Taoist title JE—4E/E seems not quite felici- 
tous. I would propose something like “ Master of 
Real (or Genuine or Orthodox) Oneness.” The 
famous Chang Tao-ling had already the same 
title (cf. Tz‘u-hai under jE—Xfip). 

P. 107. “ Notification of autocracy ” seems 
rather pompous for #4¢#, a diplomatic note on 
the exercise of government. 


In the table of basic sources (pp. 119-121) one 
misses more bibliographical detail and also the 
mention of the Wu-tat shih-chi chu {CRUE 
by Pfeng Yuan-jui §5chy (1731-1803), pub- 
lished 1828 in 74 chapters. This scholarly work 
discusses all available sources on the period of the 
Five Dynasties (cf. Eminent Chinese, p. 736-7). 


ETIENNE BALAZS 
Paris 





The Syntax of Modern Colloquial Japanese. By 
ELEANOR Harz JorvEN. (Language Disserta- 
tion No. 52; Supplement, Language, vol. 31, 
No. 1 [part 3]). Pp. v+ 135. Baltimore: 
Lineuistic Sociery oF AMERICA, 1955. 


Spoken Japanese is now probably one of the 
best described languages in the world. The volume 


under review carries its scientific description, 
begun by Bloch in 1946 * through to its completion 
in the syntax. It is a remarkably impressive piece 
of scholarship, the product of a fortunate col- 


1 Bernard Bloch, “Studies in Colloquial Japanese, I. 
Inflection,” JAOS LXVI (1946), 97-109; “II. Syntax,” 
Lg. XXII (1946), 200-248; LXVI (1946), 304-315; “IV. 
Phonemics,” Lg. XXVI , 86-125. 
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laboration between a gifted pupil and her brilliant 
teacher. 

Mrs. Jorden taken as her point of departure 
(2-6) three features in Bloch’s earlier analysis 
with which she is in disagreement. One is the rdéle 
of pause in dividing utterances into shorter se- 
quences ; another is the definition of the word and 
its réle in tactics. The third is less a disagreement 
than an advance in technique; since Bloch’s work 
the methodology of immediate constituent (IC) 
analysis has been greatly advanced, and she pro- 
poses to apply these advances to the analysis of 
Japanese. 

The problem (1) is that of all syntax: what 
shall be our basis for breaking up the longer utter- 
ances of the language into the smaller sequences 
which compose them? The corollary is of coyrse 
where to stop the process; given a completely Roi. 
cal basis for the breaks, the limits of the process 
are thereby automatically defined. The determina- 
tion of this logical basis is Mrs. Jorden’s chief con- 
cern here, and she solves the problem brilliantly. 

In deceptively brief outline, the method (7-8) 
is simply to begin with any Japanese utterance, 
and to divide it, on the basis of first patterning 
and second meaning, into successively smaller se- 
quences, so that the results of this division are 
maximally independent sequences, i.e. ICs. To 
accomplish this division (11-26), the utterances 
are recorded, analysed into morphs, and, on the 
basis of pause and intonation, into sentences. The 
intonation morph found at the end of each sen- 
tence, one of five possible (27-8), is then ab- 
stracted, leaving a rrustuM, which is then in turn 
divided, from the end forward, into ICs, divisions 
being made so as to yield the maximum number of 
shorter sequences “such that each sequence, plus 
all following sequences, plus the intonation morph 
occurring in the final portions of the original 
sentence, is a possible Japanese sentence whose 
meaning is contained in the meaning of the origi- 
nal sentence.” (11) A canon of doctrine, includ- 
ing criteria for validity of evidence, is established 
for treatment of sequences containing two morphs 
and hence moot (13-16, 21-26) ; this especially dis- 
plays Mrs. Jorden’s skill as a linguist. The divi- 
sion continues, as we have seen above, not to the 
level of a worp determined prior to IC analysis, 
but, in order not to invalidate the logicality of the 
divisions, to that linguistic unit which is the ulti- 
mate constituent of syntactic analysis, a syntacti- 


cally defined unit herein specifically described, 
called the LEXEME (8, 18-21). 

Application of this analytic method by the above 
procedure reveals the syntactic system of the 
language (27-73); it remains only to catalogue 
the dimensions of this system once they have been 
revealed by this analysis. Such a catalogue is of 
course the major task of a syntactic treatment, and 
it is here accomplished with great skill and 
thoroughness. The lexemes group (29-32, 123) 
into seven lexeme classes, three inflected (verb, 
adjective, copula), three uninflected (confirmative, 
demonstrative, noun, particle). A syntactic con- 
stituent of two ICs may be categorized by men- 
tioning the lexeme classes of the final lexemes of 
its ICs, giving a theoretical total of 56 possible 
types, i.e. the seven lexeme classes plus 49 types 
consisting of each lexeme occurring before each, 
but 17 non-occurrences are predictable on the basis 
of lexeme class definitions, leaving a total of 39 
actual occurrences of constituent types. These 39 
constituent types and their sub-classes are cata- 
logued and discussed, with rich examples (32-68, 
124-134), after which special constituent types, 
including the quotatives, are related to the total 
systems (68-72). . 

The study concludes (74-122) with a careful 
analysis of four texts: an account of the 1923 
Kant6 earthquake, as related by a woman in the 
formal variety of the medium polite style (74-92), 
a series of husband and wife dialogues, in the in- 
formal plain style (92-104), a conversation be- 
tween two men in “the roughest variety of the 
plain style that is used by educated men” (104- 
109), and a conversation between two middle-aged 
women in the formal honorific style (109-122). 

The volume is in many ways a model of its kind. 
The texts analysed cover an impressively wide 
range of styles and levels, including many cases 
of such typically spoken constructions as the curi- 
ously constructed sentence II in Text 1 (76). And 
it is a genuine pleasure to see the name of Tokyo’s 
busiest station transcribed, for once, correctly: 
Stizikueki (53). The telephone conversation text 
(68), illustrating the confirmative ne (“ probably 
the most frequently used lexeme in the language ”) 
is true enough to life to awaken terror in the heart 
of anyone who has ever engaged in battle with the 
dread deiwa. The treatment of sequences of the 
type sdo zya nat ‘it’s so, isn’t it, with the unac- 
cented alternant of the negative adjective ndi, is 
well worked out (47). 
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At Bloch’s suggestion, Mrs. Jorden has decided 
to solve the problem, as far as syntax is concerned, 
of the existence of a variety of informal, rapid 
Japanese, containing a number of contractions, by 
treating the difference between this contracted 
speech and the more leisurely, uncontracted 
speech as a difference of dialect (16). Some of 
the contractions turn up as zeros, when for ex- 
ample (40) noun-verb constitutes of informal 
speech parallel particle-verb constitutes in formal 
speech, i.e. déno hon ydida against déno hoi o 
yoida ‘which book did you read?’ The great ad- 
vantage of such a treatment is that it gives us a 
formal solution for the old school-grammar prob- 
lem of the element ‘ understood’ or ‘ omitted’ in 
syntax. But we might note that the difference 
between the two dialects is not always literally one 
of ‘ contraction,’ e. g. irom corresponding to iroiro 
‘all kinds’ (63). 

In the midst of these riches, it is probably un- 
grateful and certainly unchivalrous to touch even 
briefly upon the following points of disagreement ; 
none is central to the problem of syntactic analysis 
which the author has here set for herself and solved 
with unusual skill, but each does bear upon it to 
some extent. 

“ Japanese utterances have, in addition to their 
lexical meaning, connotations of politeness, fami- 
liarity, formality, and the like. These connotations 
are indicated by the choice of lexemes and con- 
structions, in particular by the inflected forms at 
the end of sentences.” (72) The treatment of 
these important categories as ‘connotations’ is 
certainly questionable. Linguistic forms are or- 
dered in classes or subclasses corresponding to 
systems or subsystems within the environment,’ 
and the analysis of the spoken Japanese situation 
might most effectively be carried out in terms of 
this postulate. Careless translation (to which we 
return below) is partly responsible for this treat- 
ment as connotations of what, at least as far as the 
“inflected forms at the end of sentences” the 
concerned, is a grammatical category, expressing 
among other things something not unlike the cate- 
gory of person, and quite adequately analysable 
under Emeneau’s postulate. Only by reverting to 
the most old-fashioned IE-centric way of working 
can we say that “ Japanese verbs are impersonal ” 
(3 fn 6). owakdi is not ‘ somebody is young’ (109) 


*M. B. Emeneau, “ Language and Non-linguistie Pat- 
terns,” Lg. XXVI (1950), 209. 


but ‘somebody [other than the speaker] is young,’ 
and miru not so much ‘he sees’ (41) as ‘ some- 
body [other than the person being spoken to or 
other than someone of status equal to or higher 
than that person] sees,’ as opposed to goran ‘ the 
person being spoken to or someone [etc. as above] 
that person sees.’ This all is of course rather a 
far cry from the familiar IE categories of 1st, 2nd, 
and 8rd person, but the most trouble this should 
cause is to make the necessary translations re- 
markably clumsy. At any rate, the so-called 
spoken Japanese honorifics need a complete study, 
and in it a more sophisticated approach than sim- 
ply treating them as connotative differences will 
eventually be necessary. 


Meaning is an important consideration through- 
out the analysis with which this book is concerned. 
“T€s are determined primarily on the basis of 
patterning and secondarily on the basis of mean- 
ing” (7). IC division is to be performed so that 
“each sequence, plus all following sequences, plus 
the intonation morph occurring in the final por- 
tions of the original sentence, is a possible Japa- 
nese sentence whose meaning is contained in the 
meaning of the original sentence (11). Construc- 
tional meaning, “ the meaning of a sequence, over 
and above the meaning of its constituent mor- 
phemes ” (14) is an important factor in decisions 
affecting IC divisions (15). In view of this obvious 
role of meaning, then, in the analysis, one must 
object to the careless and sometimes even incorrect 
translations given for some of the cited examples. 
This is not to imply that Mrs. Jorden does not 
know spoken Japanese well enough to translate it 
correctly and precisely into as nearly equivalent 
English as possible. Quite obviously she does. 
Rather it appears that she has unconsciously fallen 
into step with the tendency, now so unfortunately 
current in linguistic publications, to give only the 
briefest, most slipshod translations of citations. 
This vice originated in phonemic studies, where we 
are only interested in whether the meaning of two 
forms is different or the same. To carry its 
habituation over into syntax, where meaning is a 
vital consideration in our analysis, is folly. Now 
it is quite true that the English, or any other, 
translations in a study of this sort are at best only 
tangentally relevant to the meaning problems and 
considerations with which the author, and the 
reader, must contend, but all the same, in the 
present still fairly primitive state of linguistic 
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science, with techniques for dealing with meaning 
all but non-existent, the least we can do is give the 
most precise translation possible at all times. If 
nothing else, it is a courtesy to the reader, who 
may quite likely be unfamiliar with the language 
being analysed ; that would, after all, be one possi- 
ble reason for his reading such a volume as this. 

Having now brought the subject up, I had just 
as well go ahead and make myself thoroughly un- 
popular by giving a few specific cases. ‘I got 
sleepy’ hardly does justice to nemuku ndqtyagta 
(35: line 41, 37: 22-3). hkdzt sae okordnakereba, 
wariai ni hinai na ndkagta (44: 25-7) must be 
translated ‘ if only the fire hadn’t broken out, there 
would have been comparatively little damage.’ For 
expressions of the type Copula-Adjective, when the 
adjective is é& the meaning is precisely that of 
English “ nice and [something].” Thus, sizwka de 
ti ‘it’s nice and quiet’ (45:4). In nidoé to kuru- 
mdi seesyun (55:30) the translation leaves out the 
mai; read ‘the springtime of life that is not likely 
to come twice.’ mdi is correctly rendered else- 
where, as for example 64: 29. tikoku (66:3) read 
‘tardy.’ zyufi- (76:29) read ‘ pure.’ okéeko (117: 
' 41) read ‘ practice.’ Much more could and should 
be done with both initial kédo (46:13, 52:1, 
others) and final kedo (63:9, 64:19, 65: 24, 65: 
29, others) than simply ‘ but.’ késo is completely 
ignored in the translations of citations including it 
(64:11, 65:9, 66:7). Considering the precise 
morpheme differentiation of the four different kas, 
might not something similar have been done for na 
(76:30, others), here hardly ‘ but.’ 

A few thoroughly minor points, in conclusion. 
The study is an analysis of “standard colloquial 
Japanese as spoken today by educated natives of 


Tokyo” (9). Mrs. Jorden seems have to decided 
to exclude examples of utterances using the par- 
ticle sa, probably because her informants insisted, 
like all mine do, that it is not standard Japanese. 
I have my doubts about this, but be that as it may, 
place might well have been found for it here; it is 
probably just as much a part of the language here 
treated as are nda (63) or née (104). The same 
might be said for the female sentence ending 
mono, and even the mirth provoking zaamdsu. 
Omissions of this sort hardly affect the analysis, 
but they do detract from the completeness of the 
description. Rather surprisingly, a modification of 
the Official Romazi is used, rather than Bloch’s 
phonemic analysis, but perhaps the date of Bloch’s 
publication made reanalysis of materials already 
collected impractical. At any rate, there is some 
confusion over how to spell double stops in loan 
words; we find yoorégpa ‘ Europe’ (41:23) but 
hdri appu ‘hurry up!’ (71:16). The definition 
of the TITLE as a sub-class of noun needs revision 
to include expressions like ohutari sav ‘a party of 
two’ (60). “Before the interrogative sentence 
particle ka, the plain present of the copula da has 
a zero alternant. The present tense equivalent of 
déo daqta ka ‘ how was it?’ is déo ka ‘ how is it?’ 
(65 fn 66), but is this consistent with the analysis 
of doo ka as NP (66: 24, 67:32), or has this zero 
here been forgotten ? 

The author, her teacher, and Yale University 
can all be proud of this dissertation, an impressive 
addition to the constantly growing bibliography of 
definitive studies in oriental languages to come out 
of New Haven. 

toy ANDREW MILLER 


INTERNATIONAL CHuRiIsTIAN University, Tokyo 





Tanuma Okitsugu (1719-1788), Forerunner of 
By JoHN WHITNEY HALL. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
1955. 


Modern Japan. 
Pp. xii + 208. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PREss, 


In a sense, the history of Japan until modern 
times has been the history of the breakdown of the 
economic system whereby agriculture served as the 
mainstay of the nation and the government de- 
pended upon rice taxes for its revenues. During 


the Nara and Heian periods, when a small popula- 


tion inhabited a land not yet fully exploited, the 
problem facing the authorities was not the in- 
ability of the farmers to shoulder their burden, but 
rather the gradual alienation of taxable fields from 
the public domain, and the consequent impoverish- 
ment of the treasury. By Kamakura times, how- 
ever, the difficulties created by population growth 
and a rising standard of living had already made 
it amply clear that the national wealth must be 
increased. Rice alone was not enough. In the 
turmoil of the succeeding centuries of internecine 
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strife, thriving commercial cities came into exis- 
tence, a prosperous and active merchant class grew 
up, and the products of foreign lands, acquired 
either through legitimate trade or by the activities 
of pirates, flowed into the country. Japan was 
well on the way to an economy in which the 
merchant occupied the central position and money 
was the medium of exchange. This trend, dictated 
by inexorable economic laws, could not be reversed 
permanently. Nevertheless, in order to safeguard 
the feudal edifice by means of which they sought 
to enjoy lasting political power, the Tokugawa 
family, assuming control of a reunified nation at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, felt it 
necessary to reaffirm the position of the farmer as 
the sole source of wealth, relegate the merchant to 
a position of inferiority, and ban all contacts of 
potential foes with the outside world. 

As in the Kamakura period, which Ieyasu is said 
to have studied so carefully, the farmers of Toku- 
gawa Japan proved increasingly incapable of sup- 
porting the ever-growing numbers of the military 
class, whose demands grew greater and greater as 
a result of the expenses imposed upon them by 
bakufu policy and their own desire for a higher 
standard of living. The government, dependent 
for revenue upon the rice grown in the private 
domains of the Tokugawa family, fell into acute 
economic distress, which was shared by the daimyo, 
who were unable to live upon their own rice taxes, 
by the samurai, who looked to the daimyo for sup- 
port, and by the peasants, who were squeezed un- 
mercifully by their masters. Only the city mer- 
chants prospered, through their activities as rice 
brokers and as purveyors of the luxuries engen- 
dered by social competition in Edo, where periodic 
residence was required of the daimyo. 

Faced with these conditions, the Tokugawa gov- 
ernment took refuge in Confucian platitudes. The 
shogun must, through virtuous conduct, serve as 
an example to the nation. Members of all classes 
must keep their places. Above all, frugality and 
simplicity in personal life must be observed. This 
form of rule by exhortation appeared most clearly 
after periods of relative laxity on the part of the 
authorities—periods characterized by high living 
and “immoral” trends. Alarmed by the drift 
away from the foundations upon which the Toku- 
gawa hegemony had been erected, such reformers 
sought to reverse the tide by makeshift economic 
measures and moral homilies. It was impossible 


for their efforts to meet with more than temporary 
success, but because they conformed to time- 
honored Confucian doctrine, they were highly 
praised by the Confucian scholars who wrote the 
official histories of the day. Conversely, these his- 
torians had little sympathy for government leaders 
who tacitly accepted existing conditions, cared 
little for precedent and were not above replenish- 
ing the exchequer by unconventional means. The 
periods of reform were hailed as high points in 
Tokugawa history; the periods during which free 
rein was allowed to tendencies subversive of the 
regime were stigmatized as eras of decline. 


Many modern Japanese scholars have concurred 
in these somewhat biassed judgments. Occasion- 
ally, however, it has been suggested that what was 
good for the Tokugawa family was not necessarily 
good for Japan, and that the so-called periods of 
decline did much to pave the way for the modern- 
ization which came in the Meiji era. Professor 
Hall, associating himself with the second of these 
views, has presented us with a careful study of 
Tanuma Okitsugu, the leading governmental 
figure during the “ period of decline ” which bears 
his name (ca. 1760-1786), and a man of whom 
few historians have had anything favorable to say. 


Readers of Murdoch’s History of Japan will be 
familiar with the traditional attitude toward Ta- 
numa. In an introductory purple passage, the 
credulous Scot exclaims, “In this man... we 
meet with an extreme instance of one of the worst 
types of Japanese character. Towards his supe- 
riors, or those whom he had any reason to court or 
fear, insinuating and smooth-spoken, and in case 
of need, fawning, cringing, and servile; to those 
below him, or to such as he had no reason to dread, 
or who did not choose to propitiate him duly, in- 
sufferably haughty and outrageously insolent. And 
withal, an exceedingly able man; no great scholar, 
or rather no scholar at all, so far as the Chinese 
classics went, but exceedingly well-read in the 
great book of human nature, and especially well 
acquainted with its most unclean pages.” There 
follows a long attack upon Tanuma’s avaricious 
and unscrupulous character, his corrupt adminis- 
tration, and his unorthodox policies, with a strong 
hint that the judgment of heaven is to be found 
in the droughts, famines, floods, pestilences, vol- 


1 James Murdoch, History of Japan (London, 1926), 
III, 380. 





canic eruptions and other terrible afflictions which 
beset his last sixteen years in office. 

In attempting to present a more balanced and 
objective account of Tanuma’s administration, 
Professor Hall begins with a chapter placing the 
Tanuma period in perspective, with particular 
reference to the contrast between Tanuma’s poli- 
cies and those of Yoshimune and Sadanobu, the 
reformers who preceded and followed him. His 
second chapter is devoted to a succinct description 
of the Tokugawa administrative system, including 
a useful chart showing the chain of command 
governing the major offices. The translations of 
official titles, which are based upon the functions 
of the offices, rather than upon the actual mean- 
ings of the words, are sometimes confusing to the 
reader who wishes to relate them to the originals. 

In Chapter Three, Professor Hall has painstak- 
ingly brought together the meager biographical 
data recording Tanuma’s remarkable rise from 
page-boy to de facto head of the government, with 
an official income of 57,000 koku. Analyzing the 
means by which this feat was accomplished, he 
stresses the point that Tanuma’s success was due 
primarily to his ability to keep the shogun’s per- 
sonal favor. “ How Tanuma managed to monopo- 
lize the affections of the Shogun can only be sur- 
mised .. . it would seem that the Shogun recog- 
nized Tanuma’s talents and trusted his ability to 
carry out the shogunal wishes” (p. 45). The 
shogun Ieharu, a man of extravagant tastes, had 
good reason to be pleased with Tanuma, who 
instead of plying him with injunctions to fru- 
gality, as a proper Confucian minister would have 
done, displayed the greatest ingenuity in devising 
money-making schemes of every description to 
bolster up the failing bakufu finances. 

The scope of Chapter Four, “ Filling the Toku- 
gawa Coffers,” is indicated by its sub-titles: (1) 
The Growth of Economic Realism, (2) Land 
Reclamation, (3) Currency Reform, (4) Guilds, 
Monopolies, and Taxes and (5) Foreign Trade. 
In this chapter and the one which follows, “ The 
Dutch and the Russians ” ({1] The Evolution of 
the Seclusion Policy, [2] Dutch Studies and the 
Nagasaki Trade and [3] The Northern Problem), 
the author argues convincingly that Tanuma’s 
major land reclamation schemes were basically 
sound ; that his currency policy was well conceived 
and effectively linked to his economic program as 
a whole; that, frankly admitting the importance of 
the merchant’s economic role, he endeavored by 
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every means at his command to exploit commerce 
and industry for the benefit of the shogunate ; and 
that he actively encouraged foreign trade. During 
Tanuma’s regime, Dutch studies made great prog- 
ress, the Nagasaki trade was lifted out of the 
doldrums into which it had fallen, and careful 
thought was given to the revolutionary idea of 
trading with the Russians and opening ports all 
over Japan. A far-sighted plan for the coloniza- 
tion of Hokkaido was approaching fruition when 
Tanuma fell from power. 

“Some of the measures adopted during these 
years cut sharply across precedent,” says Professor 
Hall, “and put the government in the forefront 
of innovation . . . Had Tanuma succeeded, had 
the Tokugawa government been able to move for- 
ward without notions of precedent or social and 
economic preconception, the subsequent history of 
Tokugawa Japan may [sic] well have been entirely 
different ” (pp. 18-19). But Tanuma’s days were 
numbered. Economic maladies which could not 
have been cured without a complete abandonment 
of the foundation of Tokugawa power; incompe- 
tent, corrupt and grasping officials; and a stag- 
gering series of natural calamities combined to 
provoke violent popular demonstrations which the 
enfeebled government was powerless to control. 
Tanuma was attacked from every quarter. His 
monopolization of political power, his enormous 
personal wealth and his notorious predilection for 
expensive presents increased his vulnerability. 
When his protector, the shogun, died, he was at 
once forced out of office. (Chapter Six, “ Political 
Decline and Social Unrest,” and Chapter Seven, 
“The Triumph of Reaction.”) 

In dealing with his subject, Professor Hall has 
had the advantage of being able to consult Tsuji 
Zennosuke’s Tanuma jidai,* the pioneer work in 
the field. Tsuji’s documentation is so thorough 
and his reasoning so cogent that Professor Hall’s 
debt to him naturally is very considerable. It 
need hardly be said, however, that the work under 
review is in no sense merely a translation or 
paraphrase. Through meticulous re-examination 
of the primary sources, wide utilization of the 
specialized studies of modern Japanese scholars, 
extensive supplementation in areas where Tsuji’s 


? Tokyo, 1915. Reprinted under the title “Tanuma 
Okitsugu to sono jidai” Wage KL ZOE in 
Tsuji Zennosuke, Nihon bunkashi betsuroku A AIL 
i BSE (Tokyo, 1950), IV, 21-230. 
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treatment is inadequate, the addition of explana- 
tory and introductory materials suited to the needs 
of Western readers, and, above all, through effec- 
tive organization and thoughtful interpretation of 
data, Professor Hall has made an original con- 
tribution which will long be required reading for 
students of Japanese history. 

The reviewer ventures to suggest the following 
emendations: p. 76 and p. 189, for “ kinzan-bugyd ” 
read “ginzan-bugy6”; p. 112 and p. 191, for 
“furimai” read “ furumat”; p. 121, 4th 1. from 
bottom, for “1785” read “1783”; p. 121, 1. 14, 
for “1775 ” read “1773”; p. 125, for “ 200,000 ” 
read “ 70,000 or 80,000,” which appears to be the 
size of the bands who actually marched on Edo; 
p. 156, n. 116, for “ Other rice... . 8,828,000 ” 
read “Total [including miscellaneous stores not 


itemized above] ... . 8,628,000”; p. 162, n. 95, 
and p. 190, for “ Kombuzan ” read “ Kimbusen ” 
or “Kimpusan”; p. 126, 1. 8, delete “1,000 
strong” (this figure, mentioned by Tsuji on p. 
150, refers to another topic); p. 162, n. 97, for 
“ 193-194 ” read “ 191-192 ”; p. 161, n. 65, and p. 
187, for “Hr-ya” read “Erh-ya”; p. 195, 
Tonomo-no-kami, for “Ff” read “ 9.” On p. 
134, it is not clear what authority Professor Hall is 
following in stating that Tanuma Motomo died a 
month aiter he was attacked and wounded by Sano 
Masakoto. According to the Tokugawa jikki 
(entry of Temmei 4.4.4), Mototomo died on 
Temmei 4. 4. 2, or about a week after the attack. 


HELEN Craig McCuLLoucH 


Tokyo UNIVERSITY 





The Phonology and Morphology of Royal Achae- 
menid Elamite. By HerBert H. Paper. Pp. 
xi+ 119. Ann Arbor: THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MIcHIGAN Press, 1955. 


This slender, but stimulating, volume sets out 
to apply the methods of modern linguistics to 
one dialect of the ancient Elamite language, 
namely, the dialect in which the Elamite versions 
of the trilingual inscriptions of the Achaemenid 
kings were written. These inscriptions, because 
they are accompanied by Old Persian and Akka- 
dian versions, are more readily understood than 
the other bodies of Elamite material, and hence 
constitute a logical starting point for a new attack 
on the language. Paper is wise to confine his 
study to this one dialect, although it is unfortunate 
that he makes virtually no use either of the con- 
temporary administrative documents or of the 
earlier materials? for such light as they are able 
to shed on Royal Achaemenid Elamite. 

In dealing with the writing system and the 
phonology Paper offers certain propositions which 


*The Achaemenid administrative documents com- 
prise two groups of tablets excavated at Persepolis: the 
treasury tablets published by Cameron, PTT (= Perse- 
polis Treasury Tablets), and the fortification tablets 
(see Hallock, JNES IX [1950], 237f.), which are 
unpublished, except for a few scattered transliterations. 
As to the earlier materials, the reviewer must confess 
an almost complete ignorance. 


are mostly not original, but which have not hither- 
to been so uncompromisingly applied: that double 
writing of consonants is non-phonemic; that 
CV,-V.C * writings represent CV,C (i. e., 8d-tr = 
Sar) ; that the signs ba, pa, be, pi, etc. (so trans- 
literated in accordance with their usual values in 
Akkadian), all represent the same initial conson- 
ant, as likewise da, ti, te, du, tu, etc., and ka, kt, 
gi, ku, ete.; that hk and e are non-phonemic. In 
dealing with such matters there is good reason 
to be uncompromising in theory; but in practice 
there is need for some caution. As an example, the 
writing ha-ul nortaally would represent hal (or, 
perhaps, al), but it does not do so in the combi- 
nation ha-ul-lak (listed p. 38*), which contains 
the element ha (see p. 40, note 3), as shown by 
occurrences of forms of the verb ulla in the Per- 
sepolis fortification tablets both with and without 
preceding ha. Regarding the b/p and d/¢é signs, 
the signs pa and tu stand apart and may well 
contain a different consonant from that of the 
associated signs (note that in the list of corre- 
spondences on pp. 21f. tu represents only Old 
Persian 6, never d or f. 

Much more could be said about writing and 
phonology, not to mention the noun and the pro- 
noun. But Paper’s treatment of the verb requires 


?C = consonant, V = vowel. 
*This and the following page and paragraph refer- 
ences apply to Paper’s book. 
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drastic revision, and the remaining space must 
be devoted to that. 

Mainly as a result of preconceptions, neither 
Paper nor any of his predecessors in the field have 
managed to discover the simple and logical system 
of the verb. Central to the problem is the question 
whether the verb-base includes a final vowel (i. e., 
whether ¢iri or tir is the base for the forms {1-ri-is, 
li-ri-man-pi, etc.). This vowel is missing, or appar- 
ently missing, in a few of the verbal forms. From 
this fact it is possible to make one of two assump- 
tions: (1) the final vowel is non-essential, or 
(2) the final vowel is essential, and the cases in 
which it is missing, or apparently missing, must 
be examined critically for a possible explanation. 
Paper chooses the first assumption, and treats the 
forms ka-luk-ti-ni, ka-tuk-da, etc., as deriving 
from a base hratuk, the forms na-an-ri, na-an-gi as 
deriving from a base nan. These errors put him 
on the wrong path. When the above forms are 
assumed to derive from the bases katu and na, 
and the final & and n are regarded as formative 
elements, the way is open to the solution of the 
system. 

The system in general is as follows. There are 
three conjugations: “ declarative,” “ remotive ” 
(for convenience Paper’s terms are retained here, 
although they are not applied to precisely the 
same sets of forms) and “ present-future ” (Paper 
calls this “ future ”; but the forms must often be 
rendered as present). Each of these conjugations 
appears in a simple form and in a form with the 
clement ma _ inserted between verb-base and 
endings. 

The following paragraphs set forth the system 
in detail. It is to be noted that the “ declarative ” 
conjugation makes no distinction between singular 
and plural in the third person forms. In none 
of the three conjugations is there any sign of a 
distinction between singular and plural in the 
second person forms. Nowhere is there any distine- 
tion in gender. 

Simple “ declarative”: 3, base +8 (§ 5.3. 3, 
e. g., hal-pi-is).4 2. no forms known.® 1. sg. base 


“From this are derived a precative form with -ni 
($5.5, e.g., hal-pi-i8-ni), a connective form with -a 
(e.g., du-Sd—ef. Hallock, ibid., 243), and a “ relative ” 
form with -ta/ti (§ 5. 4.2, e.g., du-is-da—for indications 
that this form is not merely relative see Hallock, ibid.). 

*The forms which Paper describes as “ declarative 
second person forms” in § 5.3.2 are simple “ present- 


+0 (§$5.3.1, e.g. hal-pr).® 1. pl. base + ut 
($5. 3. 4, e. g., hu-wl-ti-vi-ut). 

* Declarative ” + ma: 3. base + ma + § (méas- 
le-ma-is-Sd, connective form, DB? 35: 69f.), 
1. sg. base + ma + @ (du-ma in DB 10: 22). 

Simple “remotive”: 3. sg. base+k (§ 5.6, 
e.g., hal-pi-tk).® 2. base + kli/kla (Sd-ni-ik-ti, 
ka-tuk-da).® 1. sg. base + kit ?® ($5.11. 2, e.g. 
Si-in-nu-gi-ul)."' 3. pl. base + p ($ 5.6.1, e.g. 
pa-ri-ip). 1. pl. no forms known. 

“Remotive”-+ ma: 3. sg. 
($ 5. 10. 6, e. g., hu-wd-da-ma-ik). 

Simple “ present-future”: 3. sg. base + n+ 
ra/rt (§ 5. 10. 2. 1, e. g., be-ra-an-ra; also na-an-ri 
[na-+-n-+ri] in §5.11.1). 2. base-+ n-+ ta/ti 
($ 5.3.2, e.g., hu-ut-tan-ti; also ni-in-da [nt + 
n-+ la] on p. 64, na-in-da [na+n-+ ta] in 
$5.9). 1. sg. base + n+ ki (na-an-gi [na+n 
-+- ki] in $5.11.1). 3. pl. base + -+ pi (tur- 
na-um-pi [turna + n + pi] in § 5.10.3). 1. pl. 
no forms known.** 


base + ma+k 


future” forms; those in § 5.3.2.1 are precatives of 
the simple “ remotive.” 

*From this is derived an apparent connective form 
with -a (e.g., hal-pi-ya), also, possibly, a relative form 
with -ra/ri (ef. § 5.4.1). 

7 For text abbreviations see p. 3. 

*From this are derived a precative form with -ni 
(mi-ut-ki-ni [mita + k + ni] in DB 38) and an apparent 
connective form with -a (e.g., hal-pi-ka). 

*The form Sda-ni-ik-ti (“you will come”), listed on 
p. 39 but not discussed, evidently comes from a revised 
reading of DB 64, where ni-ik-ti (“you will be”) was 
formerly read (either form would belong in this para- 
digm). As for ka-tuk-da (“ you live”) in XPh 39 cited 
p- 89, the sense requires that this be a second person 
verbal form, in view of the following second person 
forms, despite the proposed equation of the preceding 
ha-nu with Old Persian ahaniy, “may I be” (ef. 
Cameron, PTT, p. 42). From this derives a precative 
form in -ni (ka-tuk-ti-nt in § 5.3.2.1). 

‘© Paper takes kit as a free form and the preceding 
verb-bases as “verbal modifiers.” One of his reasons 
is that kit appears also after nouns (e.g., sunki-gi-ut, 
“T am king”); but this is true also of ut, which he 
accepts as the first person plural “ declarative ” ending. 
A second reason is the rather tenuous possibility that 
kit is connected with the verb kiti (see p. 68), which 
apparently means “to have” or “to acquire.” 

™ From this is derived an apparent connective form 
with -a (e.g., mi-du-gi-ud-da [mitu + kit +a] in DB 
20, cited p. 67). 

12 Expected is base + n + un, and this can be deduced 
from the form hu-ut-ti-nu-un(-)hu(var. %)-ba (§ 5.8), 
which occurs in five virtually identical contexts, in 
which the relevant passage evidently is to be trans- 
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“ Present-future ” + ma: 3. sg. base + ma + 
n+ra/ri (§ 5.10. 2.1, e. g., EL-ma-man-ri; also 
hu-ut-ti-man-ra in § 5. 10. 1).** 2. no forms known. 
1. sg. base-+ ma-+n-+ ki (ni-ma-an-ki on p. 
65).14 3. pl. base + ma + n-+ pi/pa (§ 5. 10.3, 
e.g., ti-ri-man-pi, ip-Se-man-ba). 1. pl. base + 
ma+n-+ un (tt-ri-ma-nu-un in § 5.3.4.2). 

This reconstruction of the system of the finite 
verb rests primarily on form, but seems to do no 
violence to the meaning of the forms, insofar as this 
is presently understood. The validity of the recon- 
struction rests chiefly on the fact that it finds a 
place within a simple system for a number of 
forms hitherto regarded as difficult or anomalous. 
It is to be noted that in all of the type forms of the 
verb as presented here the verb-base includes the 
final vowel. The rare cases in which this vowel 
is elided in actual forms (e.g., ku-wt-ma-um-pi 
[kulti-+ ma+n-+ pi] in §5.10.3) require a 
phonetic explanation. 

The question of form is relatively easy. The 
question of function is much more difficult, and 
only a few undogmatie words about it can be 
included here. “ Declarative” and “ remotive ” 
are distinguished in the case of transitive verbs 
by the fact that “ declarative ” forms are active 
(e.g., hal-pi-is, “he killed”) and “ remotive ” 
forms are passive (e.g., hal-pi-ik, “he was 
killed”). In the case of intransitive verbs there 
seems to be no clear distinction in meaning be- 
tween “declarative” and “remotive” forms. 
“ Present-future ” forms apparently can be either 
active (e. g., be-ra-an-ra, “he will read”) or pas- 


lated: “they came (saying:) ‘Let us make battle! ’” 
(rather than “they came in order to make battle”). 
Note that in DB 13 (cited p. 62) also a direct quotation 
is introduced without any outward mark. The element 
upa, which seems to occur only in this form, could be 
either a cohortative element or, possibly, the quotational 
correlative (see § 5.9) of the third person plural. 

** Because hu-ut-ti-man-ra occurs only with a_pur- 
posive connotation, while hu-ud-da-man-ra (hutta + ma 
+n-+ra) in §5.10.2, in its only occurrence in ade- 
quate context, has no such connotation, Paper concludes 
that the two writings represent different forms. But, 
in view of the frequent (and apparently meaningless) 
variations in the final vowels of CVCV verb-bases, it 
is better to conclude that the two writings represent 
the same form, and that this form can (but need not) 
express purpose. 

“The form se-ra-man-ka (Sera + ma+n-+ka), “I 
am commanding,” occurs in Fort. 6754: 13, transliter- 
ated by Cameron, JNES I (1942), 216. 


sive (e.g., tt-ri-ma-nu-un, “we are called”). 
Although “ present-future ” forms are normally to 
be translated as present and future, while “ de- 
clarative” and “remotive” forms are normally 
to be translated as past, it is improbable that the 
distinction is purely a matter of tense. As to the 
inserted -ma-, its meaning remains somewhat 
enigmatic: although it often appears to be dura- 
tive, especially in the “ present-future” forms, 
there is reason to doubt that the term “ durative ” 
fully defines its function. 

A few finitive forms remain unexplained. Thus 
su-da-man (§5.10.5) occurs where we expect 
sutamanki (suta + ma+n-+ ki), and ni-ma-an 
(DB 33, cited p. 64) occurs where we expect 
nimanki (nti-+ ma+n-+ ki). Likewise we find 
kin-ni-en (DPf 23) where kinninta/tt (kinni + 
n + ta/ti) is expected. The apparent explanation 
is that it is permissible to omit the personal 
endings of the “ present-future ” forms when the 
subject is clear from the context. A parallel occurs 
in the Persepolis fortification texts, where du-man 
often replaces the third person singular du-man-ra 
as well as the third person plural du-man-ba.” 


As to non-finite verbal forms, there is a verbal 
adjective in -k*® (plural -p), which is formally 
identical with the third person simple “ remotive ” 
forms, and which evidently is the basis from which 
the “ remotive ” conjugation was developed. The 
element -ra added to the singular verbal adjective 
forms a personal noun: e. g., ka-tuk-ra, “a living 
person,” and hal-pi-ik-ra, “a dead (lit. killed) 
person ” (both in XPh 45, cited p. 88). The same 
element -ra added to the verb-base forms an active 
participle: e. g., li-tp-te ku-ik-ti-ra (kukti + ra), 
“ bowbearer ” (DNd).’7 For a nomen actionis to 
be connected with the “ present-future ” +- ma 
(e. g., tal-li-ma-na = talli + ma + n+) ef. § 5. 
10.4. An apparent nomen actionis associated with 


1° Cf, for the singular Fort. 3067: 3-5 (unpublished) : 
Ma-u-bar-na hi-8e .. . du-man, “(A man) named M.... 
receives.” Cf. for the plural Fort. 9745: 10-12 (unpub- 
lished): 12 li-ba-ip ... du-man, “12 servants... 
receive.” 

10 E.g., in DPc: “ A stone window-frame made (hu- 
ut-tuk-ka) in the house of King Darius”; the form in 
question is huttu + k + a, with the significance of the 
a not apparent. 

‘7 The plural of the active participle ends in -p (and 
thus is identical in form with the plural of the verbal 
adjective), ef. la-d§ tuk-ki-ip, “ gold workers,” Cameron, 
PTT, No. 37: 4f. 
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the simple “ present-future ” is to be found in 
DSj 34 (cited p. 48), where EL-ma hu-ud-da-in 
(hutla +n) seems to require the translation “I 
planned to do.” 

This brief presentation of course does not solve 
every problem offered by the verb structure. Hope- 


fully it will facilitate the solution of the remaining 
problems and provide a basis for fruitful specula- 
tion. 

RicHarp T. HaLitock 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Al-tarbiya fi-l-Islim aw Al-ta'lim fi ray al-Qabisi. 
(Education in Islam, or Teaching according 
to al-Qabisi). By AuMaAp Fu’Ap aLt-AnWwaANIl. 
Pp. 367. Cairo: DAR AL-KUTUB AL-‘ARABIYA, 


1955. 


The author,' who is now professor of philosophy 
in the Faculty of Arts of Cairo University, edited 
in 1945 a very interesting text entitled Al-risdla 
al-mufassala fi ahwal al-muta‘allimin wa ahkam 
al-mu‘allimin wal-muta‘allimin. The present vol- 
ume is a second edition with various corrections 
and additions. 


The Risdla is a treatise on the education of 
children written by a man who was gentle and 
wise; this was Abi-l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad 
ibn Khalaf al-Ma‘aifiri al-Qairawini generally 
known as al-Qabisi (or Ibn al-Qabisi).? Thanks to 
Ibn Khallikan,* we know the main facts of his life. 
He was born at Qairawin (Kairouan) in 936, 
made the Pilgrimage in 963 and sojourned for 
some time in Mekka, where he attended a course 
of lectures explaining the Sahih of al-Bukhari. He 
was back in Qairawin by 968 and became an 
authority on tradition. He belonged to the Maliki 
school. His main work was the Mulakhkhas, a 
treatise on hadith which enjoyed some reputation. 
Toward the end of his life (at the age of about 
80 Muslim years) he used to repeat the line, “I 
suffer the afflictions of existence but know that he 
who has lived eighty years must undergo afflic- 


* When writing in English he spells his name Ahmed 
Fouad El-Ehwany. 

? Qibis is the name of a village not far from Qairawiin 
but nearer to Mahdia, on the eastern coast of Tunisia, 
SE of Siisa (Sousse). The name Ma‘ifiri refers to 
another place near Qibis. It may be that al-Qibisi or 
his father was born in that neighborhood rather than in 
Qairawin itself. 

* Wafayat al-a'yin. De Slane’s translation (2, 263-65, 
1843). In my Arabie edition (Misr, 1892) it is vol. 1, 
339. 


tions.”* He died in 1012 and was buried in 
Qairawan. 

Until Dr. Ehwani’s publication this al-Qabisi 
was unknown to Western orientalists, though they 
were familiar enough with a similar nisba as 
applied to a very different man, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn 
‘Uthman al-Qabisi (X-2),° the famous astrologer, 
Alcabitius.° 

To return to the Qabisi, who is now engaging 
our attention, his treatise on Muslim education 
was an elaborate commentary on a shorter treatise 
by an earlier Maliki very well known in the Qaira- 
wan community, Ibn Sahnin. The latter’s father, 
Sahniin ibn Sa‘id (776-854), had prepared the 
final edition of the Mudawwana,' one of the main 
treatises on Maliki law, and was largely responsible 
for the triumph of Maliki (over Hanifi) doctrine 
in the Maghrib. Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn 
Sahniin was born in Qairawan in 817, made the 
Pilgrimage in 850 and after his father’s death, in 
854, replaced him as head of the Maliki commu- 
nity and completed the Maliki hegemony in Tu- 
nisia. When death overtook him in 870, the shops 
and schools of Qairawain were closed to express the 
people’s grief, and it was the Aghlabi amir who 
intoned the ritual prayers upon his bier. 

Ibn Sahniin’s little treatise Kitab addab al-mu‘al- 
limin was first edited by al-Hasan Husni ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab basha (Tunis 1931), translated into 
French by Gérard Lecomte: Le livre des régles de 


‘It is a verse by the pre-Islamic poet Zuhair ibn abi 
Sulma al-Muzani, one of the poets included in the 
Mu'‘allaqat. 

*This symbol means that the man flourished in the 
second half of the tenth century. See my Introd. (1, 
669). 


* Aleabitius was probably of Persian origin; he 


flourished in Mawsil (Mosul). The two names, al-Qabisi 
and al-Qabisi, could be easily confused in English (es- 
pecially without the diacritical signs), but they look 
very different in the Arabic script. 

7For Sahnin and the Kitab al-mudawwana, see 
Brockelmann (1, 177; Suppl. 1, 299). 
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conduite des maitres d’école (Revue des études 
islamiques, année 1953, p. 77-105, Paris, Geuthner, 
1954) and the Arabic text was reprinted by Dr. 
Ehwany at the end of his own book (p. 351-367). 

Al-Qabisi’s treatise is almost five times longer 
than Ibn Sahniin’s, but is hardly more than an 
elaboration of the same ideas. Al-Qabisi often 
quotes his predecessor in the usual style “ qala Ibn 
Sahniin ” and follows him always, adding other 
authorities to reinforce the argument. The ar- 
rangement is different; al-Qabisi’s treatise is di- 
vided into three long parts, Ibn Sahniin’s into ten 
short chapters, dealing with (1) traditions relative 
to the teaching of the Qur‘in, (2) traditions con- 
cerning fairness to the children, they must all be 
treated equally, (3) precautions to be taken when 
passages of the Qur’in are wiped off or licked off 
the tablets, (4) corporal punishments, (5) obliga- 
tions concerning the khitma, (6) whether the 
teacher should be given presents on holidays, (7) 
vacations, (8) the teacher’s duty to remain with 
his pupils, (9) teacher’s salaries, (10) how to 
obtain copies of the Qur’in or other books. 

This division of the subject is not exclusive ; 
many other subjects are introduced in this or that 
chapter as they occurred to the writer who must 
have been an experienced mu‘allim. In Qabisi’s 
larger treatise the subjects are mixed up in a simi- 
lar way. Both texts were meant to serve as a 
general guide for teachers and to be read entirely. 

In Dr. Ehwany’s commentary all those data are 
put in better order and many other data taken 
from various other writings are added. Some of 
his chapters deal with the teaching of boys in the 
1Vth century (913-1010), with the primary schools 
(makatib), with religion and teaching, moral edu- 
cation, punishments, methods of teaching. 

The aim of those schools was primarily to in- 
culcate the Qur’in and to teach reading and writ- 
ing, all the rest was accessory. Boys were expected 
to memorize the Qur’in, not the whole of it (this 
was impossible except for the most gifted pupils), 
but large portions of it, the more the better. The 
Qur’an was divided into sections and when the 
study of each section was completed (khitma), the 
teacher was rewarded by the parents, the pupils 
were permitted to relax for a while, to celebrate.® 


*The word khitma (or khatma) is sometimes used 
for a recitation of the whole Qur'an, and also for the 
feast or dinner celebrating that achievement. It is used 
also to mean (or celebrate) the reading (or knowledge) 


Both authors are concerned only with the pri- 
mary teaching, such as was given in small schools 
by a single teacher (who might have an assistant 
or ‘arif in special cases). The boys came to the 
school at the age of seven (sometimes six or even 
five) and remained there until the age of ten to 
twelve. It took five years to complete the study of 
the Qur’in; at the end of that time gifted pupils 
knew not only the Qur’an but the Arabic language 
and much else. The results depended on the 
merits of each pupil and also to a large extent 
upon those of the teachers. Such as were able to 
understand Ibn Sahniin’s advice or Qabisi’s and 
had a real vocation could teach very well and very 
much. Judging from the satires included in the 
Arabian Nights and many other books, the average 
teacher was mediocre, and many were below con- 
tempt. As there could be only one school in a 
small village and as the teacher was hardly con- 
trollable, the presence of a poor teacher was a real 
calamity. 

One can readily imagine the shortcomings of 
such a method of teaching, even at its best, but it 
was so deeply anchored in the Islamic faith that it 
was exceedingly difficult to reform it. The writ- 
ings of Ibn Sahniin and al-Qabisi contain wise 
advice, yet do not leave a very favorable impres- 
sion. We should remember, however, that what- 
ever teaching was offered during the ninth and 
tenth centuries in the cathedral schools of Europe 
was not much better, except that in Christianity 
as well as in Islim, a great teacher could transcend 
the methods, and if he had really intelligent pupils 
could work wonders. 

It is interesting to note that as far as Islim is 
concerned the attempts at reform began in Spain. 
The two greatest reformers known to me were 
Ibn al-‘Arabi of Seville (XII-1) and Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad al-Riqiti of Murcia (XIII-2).° The 
first had the boldness to suggest another plan of 


of a part. G. Lecomte gives a list of the fourteen khit- 
mit recognized in Tunisian practice (Revue des études 
islamiques, année 1953, p. 84). One has the feeling that 
the celebration of a khitma depended very much on the 
teacher’s judgment and grace; he might be very ex- 
acting, especially with brilliant pupils or be satisfied 
with little in the case of dullards. Compare the bar 
mizwah for Jewish boys; it does not necessarily prove 
that their knowledge of Hebrew is considerable. 

* For Ibn al-‘Arabi and al-Riqiti, see my Introd. (2, 
264, 865). Ibn al-‘Arabi (XII-1) should not be con- 
fused with the mystic philosopher Ibn ‘Arabi (XIII-1), 
who was also of Spanish origin. Introd. (2, 596-98). 
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education, first, the Arabic language, then arith- 
metic, the Qur’in being a culmination rather than 
a beginning. Al-Riqiti’s case is less characteristic, 
for he lived in a Christian and polyglot environ- 
ment when Alfonso the Wise was governor of Mur- 
cia, and he was himself a polyglot and a polymath. 
Ile was too exceptional to be used as a model, and 
he could certainly not influence Muslim usages 
outside of Christian Arabic Spain. 

The greatest Arabic historian, Ibn Khaldin 
(XIV-2),'° in spite of his being a Tunisian like 
al-Qabisi does not mention him in his Mugaddama, 
but he mentions Ibn Sahniin under another name 
(Abi Muhammad ibn abi Zaid) commending his 
advice not to punish a boy with more than three 
strokes. He praises Ibn al-‘Arabi’s method yet 
cannot help adding that beginning education with 
the Qur’in was justified in order to obtain divine 
blessings and to make certain that the pupil knew 
it; if the teaching of the Qur’in were postponed, 
it might be overlooked." 

It is not surprising thus that the reform of 
primary education was not completed in Islim 
until our own days; indeed, it is not yet completed 


*° For Ibn Khaldiin, see my Introd. (3, 1767-79). His 
pedagogical views are discussed on p. 1774. See his 


Muqaddama (Arabic edition, vol. 3, 263, 265, [Paris, 
1858]; French translation, vol. 3, 289, 292, [Paris. 
1868]). 


™ Note that Comenius (1592-1670) insisted in teach- 
ing the Bible to children as early as possible for the 
same reason (/sis XXX [1939], 425-51). 


everywhere today. During my travels in 1931-32, 
I witnessed mediaeval schools functioning in Da- 
mascus, Tlemcen and Fez, and I could have wit- 
nessed similar ones in innumerable other places, 
if my attention had not been directed otherwise. 

In the deeply moving story of his childhood, 
Al-ayaim,' Taha Husain has given us unforgettable 
images of his school and of “sayyidna” (our 
master). The customs described by him are the 
same as those evoked by al-Qabisi, and “ sayyidna ” 
was not different from his mediaeval colleagues 
(except that he smoked cigarettes). “ Al-ayim” 
helps us also to understand what “ memorizing the 
Qur’in ” actually meant. ‘Taha was a hafiz and, 
therefore, a shaykh at the age of nine, but in spite 
of his being an extraordinarily intelligent boy, he 
soon forgot much of the Qur’in and had to memo- 
rize it over and over again. 

The book is written in a sober and clear style, 
and provided with all the necessary references. My 
only regret and criticism is that it lacks an index 
and is not even provided with a table of contents. 
Such a table is needed not only by critics who try 
to find out how the book is built but by every 
intelligent reader. 

GEORGE SARTON 


CambripGr, Mass. 


12 Translated into English by E. H. Paxton under the 
title An Egyptian Childhood (London, Routledge, 1932). 
Taha Husain was born and went to school in Maghigha, 
Minya, Upper Egypt. He “completed” the Qur'an at 
the age of nine in 1898, and entered al-Azhar at thirteen. 





Vedinta Explained: Samkara’s Commentary on 
the Brahma-Siitras, by ViNAYAK Hari Dare, 
Vol. I 
Bombay: 


with a Foreword by R. D. RANApe. 
[adhyayas I and II]. Pp. x + 402. 
BooKsELLERS’ PUBLISHING Co., 1954. 


It is not easy to evaluate Date’s new rendering 
of Sankara’s Siitrabhisya, for it labors under an 
ambiguity that is neatly reflected in its title. It 
purports to give both a translation and an explana- 
tion of the fundamental text of one Vedanta 
school. Date’s aim is to translate the spirit rather 


than the letter of the original; the result is a 
paraphrase that is too close to the text to be 
immediately comprehensible to the layman and too 
free to satisfy the philologian. Only when we com- 
pare the Sanskrit text line by line we are able to 
make out where the translation stops and the ex- 


planation begins. Still, the problem which Date 
faced is a very real one: how to render Sankara’s 
chef-d’ceuvre intelligible to the modern Indian (and 
Westerner) who is unable to read and understand 
the original. In this case the rendering has to 
replace the original, as Date realized: he endeav- 
ors to render Sankara as if he had written in 
English. This, however, is his weak point: the 
universes of discourse are too different to allow it. 
Differences in the associative and ideological con- 
texts of certain apparently identical concepts are 
smoothed over, whereas they should have been em- 
phasized: e. g. desakdla- cannot be translated by 
“ space and time ” and left at that; there is hardly 
a notion of ancient Indian speculation that can be 
translated without explaining its whole context. 
Date states in his Preface that it is his aim to 
bring out the “ethico-spiritual standpoint” of 
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Sankara, i.e. his moral doctrine and mystique. 
This aim is legitimate: Indian philosophies are too 
exclusively regarded as metaphysics instead of 
soteriologies. We may therefore expect that right 
from the beginning proper stress is laid on those 
passages that are fundamental. But even there we 
observe that the required faithfulness to letter AND 
spirit is sacrificed to the ideal of being easily read- 
able. An illustration will make my various points 
clear. Ad 1, 1,2 Sankara defines the world, and his 
definition is basic to his soterics: asya jagato 
namaripabhyam vyakrtasyanekakartrbhoktrsamy- 
uktasya pratiniyatadesakdlanimittakriyd phalasra- 
yasya: ‘ of this world that has been evolved (into 
entities distinguished) by names-and-forms; that 
is conjoined with a plurality of (conscient beings) 
which act and receive the results of their acts ; that 
is the realm (also: cause) of (ritual) act-and-re- 
sult whose place, time and instrumental causes are 
fixed in every case.” In other words, S. looks upon 
the world as the field of the endless succession of 
acts and automatic results which involve the em- 
bodied souls in samsdra. Date’s rendering misses 
the point completely: “this very world made up 
of names and forms, subjects and objects, causes 
and effects, and space and time.” On the other 
hand the last attribute of the world jagatah .. 
manasapy acintyaracandripasya, which simply un- 
derlines the complexity of the interrelationships 
implicit in the preceding definition is given undue 
stress in “ it baffles our imagination when we think 
about its wonderful construction,” which, by the 
way, conveys a loving artistic interest in the world 
than which nothing could be further from S.’s in- 
tention. Another objection is that Date relies too 
heavily on the commentators: as in the important 
passage ad 2, 1, 14 (ad finem; Benares ed. 471; 
Poona ed. 201) from katham nocyate onwards. 
After dropping an essential part of the sentence he 
renders “the infinite [meant is probably “count- 
less”; not in S.] names and forms are born (sic) 
of avidya and are no doubt the root-cause of the 
phenomenal world; but they cannot be said to be 
of the nature of God, for while God is intelligent, 
they are non-intelligent. Nor can they be said to 
be different from him; for if they are supposed to 
exist apart from him, they will lose their non-intel- 
ligent nature. They are therefore said to be in- 
describable.’ The italicized portion paraphrases 
and explains S.’s tattvanyatvabhyam anirvacaniye 
in Anandagiri’s and Govindananda’s terms which, 
as Hacker had shown (ZDMG, vol. C (1950), 262- 


63), are wrong. The important words iSvarasydt- 
mabhite iva (-te: pragrhya, Pan. 1,1,11: texts 
-ta) before avidydkalpite are omitted, though they 
describe really the content of the kalpand: Hacker 
translated correctly “diese (sc. avidyd) ‘ fingiert’ 
die Namaripe dergestalt, dass diese ‘ gleichsam 
der alwissende Isvara selbst sind’.” There is no 
point in adding to our illustrations. Date’s ren- 
dering raises the old question of translating Indian 
philosophical texts. I sympathize fully with his 
feeling that the texts should be made intelligible 
to a wider public of Western-educated Indians. It 
is, however, not a question of translating freely or 
literally; nor even of making them “readable ” 
(like a magazine, a novel, or The Critique of Pure 
Reason?). To a public no longer thinking in the 
categories of ancient Indian thought every concept 
has to be made intelligible from scratch. This is 
possible, and I think even desirable, in the form of 
a translation, however free: but the text should be 
left intact without interpretative additions. The 
Indian translator might wisely adopt and adapt 
the manner of the ancient commentators, as 
Athalye did in his Tarkasamgraha translation. 
For a faithful and at the same time readable 
translation one might follow the example set by 
Renou in his rendering of the first pada of San- 
karabhasya 1." 

It is far from my intention to suggest that 
Date’s book will not be found useful. The author 
faced a difficult task and, within the too narrow 
limitations he has set himself, has generally done 
a good job. In itself his brave attempt to present 
Sankara’s masterful work afresh to a public whose 
interest in the philosophical traditions of India is 
dwindling is highly praiseworthy. To return to the 
text instead of confining oneself to yet another 
general exposition of advaita-vedinta thought, too 
often second-hand, is to take one’s author and one’s 
scholarship seriously. It is this attitude that raises 
our hopes that the independent study on Sankara’s 
mystical and moral doctrine, which Date felt can 
only be written after his rendering of the bhasya 
is completed, will not be delayed too long; possibly 
the liberties which the translator has allowed him- 
self in his rendering will find their justification 
in it. 

J. A. B. vAN BuITENEN 

Deccan COLLEGE, Poona 


*Sankara, Prolégoménes au Veddnta, transl. by L. 
Yenou (Paris, 1951). 
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Sanskrit in Indonesia. By J. Gonva. (Sarasvati 
Vihara Series, Volume 28.) Tp. xiv + 456. 
Nagpur: INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF IN- 


DIAN CULTURE, 1952. 


The author, one of the foremost Dutch scholars 
in Indie studies and a frequent contributor on the 
subject of the languages of the East Indies, sets 
forth the aim of this book as being (vii) “ to meet 
the requirements of all those scholars and other 
readers who take an interest in the many aspects 
of the linguistic and cultural relations between 
India and Indonesia. The author, not aiming at 
anything like completeness, has given a prominent 
place to more important topics and established 
facts and has focused the attention not so much 
on etymological possibilities and speculations as 
on the main problems connected with the spread 
of Sanskrit in the Indonesian Archipelago.” 

The author’s disavowal of completeness is self- 
deception. In the foreword Soedarsono, Indo- 
nesian Ambassador to India at the time of publica- 
tion, rightly characterizes the work as an “ex- 
haustive study.” 

This book is close to containing a complete 
assemblage of all the words in Malayo-Polynesian 
languages which can be traced ultimately to words 
found in Sanskrit works. It does not go into the 
Formosan languages, the languages of Melanesia, 
Polynesia and Micronesia, but the number of such 
words which in some way enter these languages 
ean be expected to be few. It furthermore deals 
at length only with Tagalog and Bisayan of the 
Philippine languages, Busang of the Borneo lan- 
guages, and Buginese and Macassarese of the 
Celebes languages and in each of these geographi- 
cal areas there are many more languages; it is 
nevertheless probable that the amount of new in- 
formation to be yielded by these other languages 
will be small. The single area of heavy Sanskrit 
borrowing by Malayo-Polynesian languages and 
which Gonda does not treat is the Cham languages 
of continental southeast Asia. Gonda says that 
(53) “the Indian words in Cam are on the whole 
also found in those languages of Indonesia which 
have borrowed a larger number of loan-words.” 
This conclusion, if justified, would seem to point 
to a non-independent origin of the Sanskrit words 
in the Cham languages. 

The exhaustiveness in the material covered is 
more than matched in the varieties of aspects from 


which it is examined. After an introductory chap- 
ter (1) which deals with the Indonesian languages 
in general, the loan words in them in general and 
the ancient connections between India and Indo- 
nesia, Gonda proceeds to deal at length with “ The 
Spread of Sanskrit over Indonesia ” (chapter II), 
“ Sanskrit Loan-words from the Point of View of 
the History of Civilization” (chapter III), “ The 
Outward Appearance of the Borrowed Words” 
(ch. IV), “Change of Meaning” (ch. V), and 
“The Reaction of the Indonesian Languages to 
the Influence of Sanskrit” (ch. V1). There are 
two appendices called “ Sanskrit Loans in Indo- 
nesia, Indian Sanskrit and Sanskrit Lexicogra- 
phy ” (the material of the appendix indicates that 
what is meant is something like “ Loans in Indo- 
nesian languages with probable Sanskrit etyma 
which are unattested or attested only in lexicogra- 
phers”) and “Sanskrit in the West by way of 
Indonesia.” There follow finally three indices 
which index the words cited in the text as they 
are Sanskrit, belong to one of the Middle and New 
Indo-Aryan languages, or belong to one of the 
Indonesian languages. 

Each of the chapters is divided into a number 
of sections. Each of such sections as well as the 
appendices is followed by the footnotes. The total 
bibliographical material is nearly complete, but is 
not collected anywhere. There is a list of abbrevia- 
tions used and a few of these are books: most of 
them are journals and the consequence is that the 
articles referred to can be assembled only from the 
footnotes. This applies likewise to books cited only 
occasionally. 

How important this book is for tracing Indic 
influence in the East Indies, the Philippines, 
Madagascar can be gained to some extent from a 
listing of the section headings of some of the 
chapters. 

In the “Spread of Sanskrit over Indonesia,” 
one of the sections, the longest in the book, is 
devoted to “ Indian Elements in the Minor Lan- 
guages of Indonesia.” In this section the different 
roles of Malay and Javanese as secondary trans- 
mitters of Indic elements is presented, the first as 
the secondary transmitter of Indic loan words to 
all parts of the East Indies and perhaps also to 
the Philippines and the second as a secondary 
transmitter to Malay. There follows examination 
of the loans in “The Languages of Celebes” 
(chiefly in Buginese and Macassarese) in “The 
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Islands East of Bali” (chiefly in Sasak on Lom- 
bok), on “ Borneo” (only in Busang), “ Philip- 
pine languages” (only Tagalog and Bisayan), 
“Languages of Sumatra (Gayo, Achinese and 
Batak),” “ Nias” and “ Malagasy.” This is fol- 
lowed by sections devoted to “ Borrowing by way 
of Dravidian Languages ” and “ The Infiltration 
of Sanskrit through the Medium of Learning and 
Written Texts.” 

In chapter 3 Gonda classifies the loan words by 
meanings. The following is a list of the sections: 
1. Gods, Mythological, and Legendary Figures, 
and Hindu Denominations; 2. Death and the Life 
Hereafter; 3. Religion and Mysticism in General ; 
4. Rites, Ceremonies and Law; 5. Medicine; 6. 
Architecture; 7%. Numerals and Chronology; 8. 
Some Abstract Terms; 9. Botanical Names; 10. 
Names of Persons; 11. Geographical Names. 

In chapter 4 the second longest section occurs. 
It is entitled “ Phonetic History of the Sanskrit 
Element in IN. languages.” This classifies loans 
by whether the difference in shape between the 
etymon and the word in the Indonesian language 
fits under a term for change like “ Anaptyxis or 
Svarabhakti,” “ Dissimilation,” “ Spontaneous Na- 
salization ” (a term Gonda takes over from Grier- 
son), “ Other Consonantal Epenthesis,” ete. The 
three following sections deal mainly with adaptive 
or analogical changes. The next section deals with 
the differentiation of doublet loans and the de- 
velopment of homonyms and a final section with 
some details under the heading “ Various Ety- 
mological Problems.” 

Chapter 5, after some general remarks and a dis- 
cussion of “ Semantic change and Historical Evo- 
lution ” (se. cultural change) goes on to classify 
the differences in meaning between the Sanskrit 
etymon and the word in the Indonesian language 
by whether it involves narrowing, widening, meta- 
phor, probable tabu, etc. 

Chapter 6, after the first section, deals with such 
subjects as “ Loan-Translation,” “'The Reception 
of Sanskrit Loans into the Standard Language and 
Special Vocabularies,” and “ Sanskrit Loans and 
Modern Times.” The first section entitled “The 
Structure of Words and Sentences” deals mainly 
with those prepositions and conjunctions in Malay 
which seem to be traceable to Sanskrit etyma. 

In some ways this book is more than exhaustive. 
The term “ Indonesia ” in the title is not intended 
to refer only to the territory of the Republic of 


Indonesia or even the East Indies, but to include 
in addition at least the Philippines. In the section 
entitled “Indian Elements in the Minor Lan- 
guages of Indonesia” the discussion of such ele- 
ments in the Philippine languages is sandwiched 
in between those in Borneo on the one hand and 
those in Sumatran languages on the other. Fur- 
thermore in the “ Linguistic Map of Indonesia ” 
(facing p. 1) the Philippine languages are prop- 
erly considered as belonging to the Indonesian lan- 
guages, but the reader is left to believe that they 
(presumably along with Malay on the Malay 
Peninsula) are in “ Indonesia.” The “ Indonesia ” 
of the title thus appears to be the unusual geo- 
graphical term that is coordinate with Melanesia 
and Polynesia. This presumptive definition of 
“Indonesia” is violated only by the fact that 
Malagasy, though not on the map, is nevertheless 
one of the minor languages treated without quali- 
fication in the section mentioned above. 

It would probably be too much to expect of one 
man that he be competent in all the fields that are 
involved in such a work as this. This work re- 
quires that the author be a competent Indo- 
Aryanist or perhaps rather a competent Indicist, 
since Dravidian languages constitute one of the 
routes by which Sanskrit words reach Indonesian 
languages—a competent Malayo-Polynesianist, a 
competent historical linguist, and a competent de- 
scriptive linguist. Gonda shows that he is worthy 
of the reputation that he holds as an Indo-Aryanist 
and as a historical linguist. The weaknesses in the 
fields of the Malayo-Polynesian languages can 
perhaps be explained by his persuasion that these 
languages are too primitive to deserve the care and 
exactness that Indo-European languages merit, 
but cannot be so excused. He has written quite a 
bit in the field of the Malayo-Polynesian languages 
and should be expected to be better acquainted 
with them. Ilis weakness in the field of description 
is less to be condemned in one the main part of 
whose life was spent in research before the advent 
of modern descriptive linguistics. 

The map referred to above is poor in its treat- 
ment of the Philippines. The number of languages 
listed—eleven—is probably far too small. “ Tin- 
gyan,” a language of Luzon, is marked as occur- 
ring on Palawan. The body of Mindanao is indi- 
cated to be about evenly divided between Bisayan 
on the north and Magindanao to the south and the 
western pen‘nsula is assigned to Magindanao. 








Bisayan is actually in the main along the northern 
and western coasts, though to be sure the penetra- 
tion southward is increasing. Magindanao is re- 
ported along the west coast of the body of the 
island but in the western peninsula and most of 
the body languages other than Magindanao and 
Bisayan are spoken (Subanun, Sulu-Samal, Ba- 
gobo, Bilaan, etc.). In addition to these the Palau 
language appears in the legend, but is not indi- 
cated on the map despite the ample space for the 
location of the Palau Islands. The reader will be 
well-advised to ignore this map insofar as it con- 
cerns the Philippines and should refer to the far 
superior (though hardly faultless) “ Language 
Map of the Philippine Islands” in Herbert W. 
Krieger, Peoples of the Philippines (Smithsonian 
Institution War Background Studies 4, 1942). 

The treatment on the map of the languages of 
the East Indies is better. For the territory of the 
Republic of Indonesia it appears to be a slightly 
simplified version of the language map by 8. J. 
Esser that appears (p. 9) in the Atlas van Tro- 
pisch Nederland (1938). The map in our book is 
much more extensive in that it also covers the 
colonial sections of the East Indies. The system 
used is the same as that used by Esser. Some of 
Esser’s notations actually appear on the map with- 
out explanation in the legend. For example 10* 
is unexplained, but is Sichule on Esser’s map; the 
unexplained “M” that appears on Borneo is for 
“Malay.” Some inaccuracies also appear. A 
speech-island in Batak territory is marked with 4 
as Minangkabau by Esser and though the tracing 
of this speech-island also appears on Gonda’s map 
the notation is omitted. There is a notation 
nearby, namely 4* which in the indications for 
both maps means “ Lubu.” The fact that Madu- 
rese and Javanese appear intermingled in eastern 
Java is carefully marked by Esser, but only the 
indication for Madurese appears in this area in 
Gonda’s map and the indication of a Javanese- 
Madurese boundary is omitted. 

The author is to be complimented for his success 
in handling a language not his own. Nevertheless 
the English that appears in the text occasionally 
veers from the conventional in surprising ways. It 
may be that in some of the quotations language 
rather than technical infelicities are involved. 

The weaknesses in Malayo-Polynesian and in 
description unfortunately are combined in the first 
section of the introductory chapter. It is entitled 
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“The Indonesian Languages in General.” Gen- 
erally his inaccurate statements have an element of 
truth about them. He says (3) “ Like Sanskrit, 
Javanese unquestionably refrains from two vowels 
following each other in the same word.” For 
Javanese written in the standard orthography, this 
is a fair statement. However since in ordinary 
speech there is no phoneme which corresponds to 
the h written between unlike vowels, vowel se- 
quences are by no means uncommon. 

In another instance Gonda says (2) “ The vowel 
systems of IN. (= Indonesian—I.D.) languages 
exhibit a high degree of uniformity. Sanskrit pos- 
sesses, the diphthongs included but not the vowels 
affected by a nasal, 13 different vowels. In IN. lan- 
guages, however, the number of vowel phonemes is, 
in general, limited . . . Tagalog possesses no more 
than a very simple three-vowel system.” Later he 
describes Javanese as having six vowels (a ei 0 u é) 
although in actuality it has eight (/iee€auo./). 
If one were to count the vowels of standard Taga- 
log with its five vowels, each appearing with 
length, and the diphthongs /ay/, /aw/, /iw/, /uy/, 
and /oy/ one reaches 15. Even with a three-vowel 
system which may exist in some dialects and prob- 
ably characterized Tagalog in an earlier period the 
number by this method of counting would reach 
10. As for seeing a high degree of uniformity 
between the Javanese vowel system which lacks 
diphthongs and has two vowels /é/ and /e/ which 
do not appear before pause and the Tagalog vowel 
system with the vowels appearing before length, a 
feature non-existent in Javanese, this perhaps de- 
pends on a measurement that is not given by the 
author. 

Another instance of such a statement is found in 
his conclusion (3) that “the IN. word is, to wind 
up with and speaking quite generally, to a higher 
degree subject to a tendency to variability than 
the Sanskrit word.” This variability is in part due 
to the fact that (4) “in IN. languages so-called 
primitive or unsystematic processes of word forma- 
tion have like other ‘ primitive devices,’ a very wide 
scope.” The implication is that these are not due 
to the fact that the languages are “ primitive,” but 
the fact that the people who speak them are not 
well-educated for he goes on in the following vein: 
“‘ Like all men whose speech is produced to a de- 
gree worth mentioning under the influence of 
‘ affective’ or ‘emotive’ tendencies (for instance, 
children, the less cultivated groups of our own 
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society, emotional individuals such as poets or 
young girls) members of small communities, where 
the counteracting and regularizing factors of 
school, written literature, scientific thought, etc., 
are almost entirely missing are, comparatively 
speaking, easily liable to certain devices of word- 
formation. Unsystematic insertion of an arbitrary 
and often, from the standpoint of those who try to 
define the objective sense of words, meaningless 
element (the so-called ‘Streckformen’ device, to 
use the German term) is extremely frequent: 
Malay sérampah side-by-side with sampah ‘ rub- 
bish’; Gayo témpapak : tapak ‘ palm of the hand.’ 
Variations upon familiar or newly learnt words are 
likewise often to be met with: Mal. témbikar : 
témberek ‘ potsherd ’; Gayo lambak : lambut ‘ pre- 
cious,’ and an inclination to twist words into rimes 
is not only in modern Indian, but also in Indo- 
nesian languages far from being suppressed: be- 
side Malay tali ‘rope, cord’ we find tali-témali, 
beside sayur ‘green food’: sayur-mayur ‘ edible 
vegetables of all kinds.’ . . . Cases of sound sym- 
bolism are frequent. In a highly developed literary 
language like Sanskrit, which was already early 
an instrument of expressing profound thought 
these devices had a very limited scope.” 

The “ primitiveness” of Indonesian languages 
also appears in derivation by doubling or duplica- 
tion and reduplication (5): “It is often impossi- 
ble to distinguish both devices from each other or 
to draw a hard-and-fast line between them. But 
they have many functions and in contradistinction 
to literary idioms which reflect the more advanced 
stages of civilization and to the cultivated speech 
and polished style of groups and individuals which 
have, generally speaking, lost contact with the emo- 
tive and non-intellectual ‘ primitiveness’ (which 
is, however, always apt to come to the surface) 
they play an important part in daily and natural 
parlance of small communities, which springs from 
impulses implanted in all men, be it in Indonesia 
or in other parts of the world.” Despite Gonda’s 
assurances on this point, I never expect to find a 
speaker of English, no matter how small the com- 
munity with an impulse to reduplicate at all or for 
that matter to duplicate (no matter how defined) 
in an unconventional way. I also find it difficult 
to think of even Sanskrit reduplication as a 
residue of emotive and non-intellectual “ primi- 
tiveness.” 

Gonda’s discussion of IN. morphological cate- 


gories appears to consist mainly of an attempt to 
find bound morphemes in Malay and nearby lan- 
guages (Minangkabau, Javanese, etc.) which have 
a meaning like some bound morpheme in Sanskrit. 
Apparently this is designed to “explain” IN. 
morphology to an audience that already knows 
Sanskrit. This practice results in the irrelevances 
that appear in the following paragraph (6) quoted 
in full: “ Whereas most Sanskrit affixes are instru- 
mental in forming words and stems, the endings 
serving as means by which relations to other words 
of the sentence, the ideas of person, plurality etc. 
are expressed, in IN. languages which do not 
possess elements like the Sanskrit verbal or nomi- 
nal endings—flection being, generally speaking, 
unknown in these tongues—affixes may also convey 
such ideas as in Sanskrit are expressed by endings. 
In Javanese, the prefix pa- not only serves to form 
nouns denoting an instrument: pa-tuku ‘ purchase- 
money’ (tuku ‘to buy’); Old Jav. pa-tury must 
be translated as an imperative: ‘ sleep,’ Skt. svapt- 
hi, svapi-ta.” 

Just how many confusions are involved in this 
paragraph is difficult to state. It is clear neverthe- 
less that Gonda’s attention has been drawn away 
from the following instances of inflection in IN. 
languages: the transient inflection (for mode and 
aspect) in Tagalog and many other Philippine lan- 
guages, the transitive inflections of Javanese (for 
voice and mode) and Malay (for voice and some 
other feature not yet definable) and the noun- 
inflection in Malay (uniform versus composite). 

Perhaps the following statement should be classed 
as an oversight: ‘The IN. noun has, in general, 
neither gender nor number.’ In fact the Indo- 
nesian languages in which the noun is a syntactic 
category have gender only insofar as this is con- 
cerned with the selection of the numeral: e. g. Ml. 
séekor kuda ‘ a horse (i. e. “ some one horse ” ; con- 
trast satu kuda ‘ one horse’ [not “ two”]’ where 
kuda belongs to the gender-class “animal,” say, 
against guru ‘teacher’ which belongs to the gen- 
der-class ‘human’ which appears with séorang 
‘a (some one).’ One may not however speak of 
“TN. noun”; it is not at all clear that this category 
is “ Proto-Indonesian.” What is referred to here 
as gender is not referred to by Gonda at all. Just 
what qualification he has in mind by the phrase 
“in general” is not clear in regard to “ gender.” 
For number, it is quite clear that Gonda thinks of 
the category number in the limited way of compul- 
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sory categories of singularity versus plurality and 
would perhaps not include such a distinction as 
“composite ” (i.e. “specific plural”) and “ uni- 
form” (i.e. ‘containing immaterially one or 
more’; usually spoken of as being ambiguous as 
to singularity or plurality). It is quite true that 
in some of the languages this distinction is marked 
by an additional word as in Tagalog (mana). On 
the other hand it is highly inaccurate to say (7) 
that “in XXth century Bahasa Indonesia the use 
of duplicated nouns has been greatly extended and 
these forms have often assumed a purely plural 
meaning.” Despite any political considerations 
which compel Indonesians to under-emphasize this 
point, Bhasa Indonesia is linguistically a standard 
dialect of Malay. There can be no question that 
the noun with doubling (with the “ composite ” 
meaning indicated above) has characterized Malay 
for as long as it is known. In view of this it is 
difficult to understand what Gonda means by the 
“extension” of these forms. His last clause may 
however have some point in reflecting the fact that 
some Indonesians have for one reason or another 
engaged in an attempt to impose a compulsory 
singular-plural distinction on the noun. 


The remainder of the section is taken up with 
the statement of the distribution of the Indonesian 
languages. Curiously enough, Malagasy (on Mada- 
gascar) and Chamorro (in the Marianas) are 
included here, though not mentioned on the map, 
whereas the language of the Palaus is not. At the 
end of this discussion Gonda bewails the fact that 
we do not possess “a Malay, Javanese, Achinese or 
Sundanese grammar, a Balinese dictionary, .. .” 
Malay and Javanese grammars are certainly avail- 
able, though, to be sure, their excellence is not 
guaranteed. 

Now section 1 of chapter 1 is quite short: in fact 
only 10 pp. long. It is the weakest section by far 
and qualitatively quite far below the rest of the 
book. But sometimes elsewhere too the problems 
presented by the Malayo-Polynesian languages 
need treatment and are not always handled care- 
fully. One wonders under what system Gonda re- 
constructs (200) “ (IN. dw’a) ” as the word for 
‘two. (For a different reconstruction, see Dyen, 
Lg. XXIII [1947], 50-55). It is perhaps a slip 
that we find that (321) “some authors held the 
Mal. dara ‘ maiden, virgin’ to be a Sanskrit word, 
to wit dirah ‘wife.’ As the Malay word must be 
connected with lit. Jav. lara (OJav. rara) ‘id.,’ 


TBat. ‘id., Tag. da-laga ‘id.’ representing an 
orig. IN. daya* and the meanings are not in har- 
mony, the above supposition must be rejected.” In 
contrast with this statement, with which I whole- 
heartedly agree (see p. 231 ff., Dyen, Lg. XXIII 
[1947], 227-238), one also finds (54) “ A g instead 
of a & in the corresponding Sanskrit forms may be 
due to Prakrit influence: thus Tag. dalaga ‘ young 
woman,’ if it may be connected with Skt. darika 
‘girl.’ ” One wonders whether Ml. tiga, Jv. tiga 
‘three’ do not merit a comment along with Jv. 
doso ‘ten’ (which does receive it [200]) inasmuch 
as their Indic origin has been asserted (see Dyen, 
Lg. XXII [1946], 131-137). 

In the first section of chapter 6 Gonda gives 
further evidence of his essentially patronizing atti- 
tude toward Indonesian languages. He says (388) 
“ As is well known intricate periods, composed in 
the ‘classical’ Latin or European way of several 
clauses or sentences are almost entirely wanting in 
the natural speech of most uneducated people. 
Those Indonesian peoples who are backward in 
literary culture likewise prefer a series of rather 
short and simple, more or less independent, sen- 
tences to complex syntactical construction. They 
can often do without conjunctions and the number 
of these words is in this idiom and the other com- 
paratively limited. It may safely be assumed that 
at the beginning of Indian penetration into the 
islands the Malay and the Javanese languages were 
characterized by the same syntactic structure. The 
process of speaking chiefly consisted in producing 
rather short utterances which we might call by the 
Greek name: cola. A colon does not necessarily 
coincide with a sentence which is complete in con- 
struction and expresses a thought which forms a 
whole in itself; it is often no more than a clause.” 
One would gather that when the Indians came to 
East Indies they found people who, being unedu- 
cated, mostly talked in cola, but who might by 
inadvertence or other chance slip and speak a sen- 
tence. Actually part of Gonda’s difficulty is that 
the syntax of Indonesian does not conform to what 
some speakers of Indo-European languages con- 
sider “logical ” syntax. In exemplifying a colon 
he says: “ Thus, in Old-Javanese, matapaa wipraya 
san Ambilikasuta lit. ‘to perform asceticism (from 
Skt. tapas-) was the intention (from Skt abhi- 
praya-) of the son of Ambilika (i. e. Dhrtarastra) ’ 
i.e. ‘Dhrtarastra intended to perform tapas,’ 
forms a colon... .” But why not a sentence? 
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Is it because the predicator (matapaa ‘ perform 
asceticism’) is a word which usually appears in 
a position where a verb in an IE language would 
translate it and it here appears to need a transla- 
tion by a nominal form (such as the infinitive) ? 
Gonda follows with other examples of so-called 
cola, but simply gives further evidence that this 
term serves no useful function as defined (if it can 
be said to have been defined). His apparent aim is 
to explain the fact that a number of the Malay 
conjunctions (e. g. karéna ‘ because,’ Skt. kdrana- 
‘cause, reason’) are of Indic origin. The apparent 
implication is that (390) “ the first IN. sentences ” 
lacked such subordinators as these. It is of course 
clear that the two points have no necessary rele- 
vance. Furthermore the fact that one can find ety- 
mologies for subordinating conjunctions which 
trace them to other parts of speech does not dem- 
onstrate the lack of subordinators at an earlier 
period. 


It seems unfortunate that the author has not 
learned proper humility when dealing with any one 
or any collection of those beautiful products of 
human society called languages. All of the ob- 
servable natural languages have undergone thou- 
sands of years of pre-literate use. Languages like 
Latin and Greek did not change in structure upon 
the passage of their speakers from pre-literacy to 
literacy any more than need be associated with 
the passage of the time required. The author’s 
attempt to characterize parts of the structure of 
Indonesian languages as being “ primitive,” no 
matter how this last term be defined and qualified. 
suggests a (perhaps unconscious) continuation of 
the arrogant assumption of the “superiority ” of 
speakers of Indo-European languages (among 
whom are the Dutch) over speakers of Indonesian 
languages. 

IstpoRE DYEN 
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BUILDING THE SOCIETY’S ENDOWMENT 


Early in the life of the Society many of its leaders 
came to realize that if it was to carry out its objectives 
it must have more financial support than could come 
from the annual dues of the members. Apparently the 
first member to make significant contributions of this 
sort was the Honorable Charles W. Bradley, of New 
Haven, of whom it is said in the minutes of May 1865 
“that his donations to the Society’s collections of books 
and manuscripts had been vastly greater than those of 
any other person, and that by means of personal solicita- 
tion he had brought to the treasury more than a 
thousand dollars,” which was no small sum in those 
days. 

In May 1890 the Treasurer reported a gift from Mr. 
A. I. Cotheal of New York of one thousand dollars 
“presented by him to be invested that its interest may 
be used to help in defraying the cost of the Journal and 
Proceedings.” 

Two years later an anonymous giver presented to the 
Society one thousand dollars “ as a help to the Society ” 
and in the hope that it might serve as a “ suggestion 
and encouragement to others to do likewise.” Years 
later it became known that the anonymous giver was 
William Dwight Whitney. 

The same year it was voted by the Directors that 
henceforth Life Membership fees should be treated by 
the Treasurer as a part of the Capital Fund of the 
Society. This seems to be the first time the significant 
term “Capital Fund” found its way into the records 
of the Society. 

The concept of an integrated endowment fund, the 
principal of which could not be spent, did not come into 
full recognition until 1917 when Albert T. Clay, then 
Treasurer of the Society, realizing that the gifts since 
1865 were in some danger of being dissipated, persuaded 
the Society to set them up as capitalized funds. The 
total of the endowment funds at that time was $7,575.00. 
Through his wisdom and foresight, these funds have been 
carried on the Treasurer’s books ever since in this way, 
so that only the income from the fund is spent. 

A new kind of endowment came to the Society in 1922 
when the will of James B. Nies set up a fund of $10,000 
to be held by a bank as perpetual trustee for the Society, 


paying the income on the fund to the Society. One can 
only conjecture as to Dr. Nies’s reason for this arrange- 
ment. Perhaps he feared that scholars and professors 
were not likely to know how to handle such affairs as 
financial investments. We shall see shortly how this 
has worked out in practice. 

Other legacies received since 1922 and set up as named 
funds are: the I. M. Casanowicz Fund, the Justin EK. 
Abbott Fund, the Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship 
Fund, and the Ludlow Bull Fund. We are now informed 
that a new legacy will be received through the will of 
the late Charles J. Ogden. One of the means chosen to 
celebrate the Society’s centennial in 1942 was the estab- 
lishment of a Centennial Fund by popular subscription 
from the members. A large number of comparatively 
small gifts amounted to a total of $2,000.00. 


Professors and scholars have found themselves able in 
our case to handle successfully the investment of endow- 
ment funds. Exclusive of the Nies Fund the total of all 
gifts to endowment since 1865 and other amounts set 
up as capital funds is now $77,340.02. This income from 
investments in 1955 was $6,180.75. This is an average 
yield of about 8% on the endowment. The income from 
the Nies Fund received from the trustees was $268.96, 
a yield of a little over 244% on the original $10,000. 
These are unaudited figures and subject to minor cor- 
rections when the final report is made. 

The moral to the story is obvious. (1) The scholarly 
publications of the Society are limited by the amount of 
financial resources available. (2) The Society has 
proved itself able to handle endowment funds success- 
fully. (3) Contributions to the Society’s endowment in 
any amount from a few dollars up will help build the 
Society’s resources for productive work. Members will 
benefit both themselves and the Society by paying the 
Life Member fee. A few dollars each year added to the 
bill for annual dues will also accumulate to worthwhile 
amounts. A legacy for the Society in your will is a 
fitting memorial. 

The above statement was prepared by the Secretary- 
Treasurer at the suggestion of the Committee on the 
Enlargement of Resources. 
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American Oriental Society 





Tue AMERICAN ORIENTAL Soctrety was founded in 1842 for the promotion of Orienta! 
studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages and literatures, and the publica- 
tion of books and papers dealing with these subjects. It is not necessary for any one to be a 
professed Orientalist in order to become a member. All persons—men or women—who are 
in sympathy with the objects of the Society are invited to give it their help in the furthering 
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a 50,768.55 


James B. Nies Fund (capital held in trust) 


The attention of the members of the Society is especially called to these Funds, the 
interest of which is used towards defraying the Society’s expenses of publication. Gifts or 
legacies for this purpose will mean much for Oriental research in America. The corporate 
title of the Society is Taz AMericaN Orrentat Society (incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts) . 


LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, where its 
volumes may be consulted by members and by other persons receiving the permission of 
the Librarian. A catalog has been prepared, and is now available in printed form for dis- 
tribution to the members of the Society; it may be had for one dollar, plus postage, from 
the Librarian (Professor James T. Babb, The Library, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.). 
The facilities of the Library are available to members wherever they may be located and 
the Librarian is ready to lend such books as are needed. He will be pleased to receive 
documents relating to the history of the Society, particularly letters of distinguished former 
members. (See vol. 56, p. 428 of the Journat for By-laws relating to the Library, vol. 74, 
pp. 200-203, for the last Report of the Librarian.) 
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